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Easter Sunday is the anniversary of our Lord’s 
rising from the dead. The annual return of this 
festival is fixed by its correspondence with the Jew- 
ish Passover. This year its date is April '6. As 
very many Sunday-schools desire to have a special 
lesson for Easter, such 4@ lesson has been arranged 
for by The Sunday School Times, to take the place 
of the ordinary lesson for that day in the Inter- 
national series. While the regular lesson for the 
first Sunday in April is given with its usual series of 
helps in this week’s issue, the text of the special Eas- 
ter lesson is also given, with Critical Notes by Presi- 
dent Dwight, and a homiletical treatment by the 
Rey. Dr. W. R. Huntington of New York City. 


Whether a hearer is benefited by an ordinary 
preacher, depends a good deal more on the hearer 
than on the preacher. When Jesus of Nazareth, as 
a lad of twelve, sat among the teachers of the Bible- 
school in the temple court, he found-something that 
interested him in what they had to say,—not because 
their words were so instructive, but because his mind 
was so active in search of truth. And who supposes 
that the ordinary exhortations in the Nazareth syna- 
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4-were of a nature to be peculiarly helpful to such a 
mind as his? Whoever is nearest in mind and spirit 
to the likeness of Jesus, will be most likely to be the 
gainer from a commonplace sermon by a common- 
place preacher. Yet, every now and then you will 
hear some one say, about his or her preacher, “ His 
preaching does not feed me,” as if the force of the 
confession was against the preacher, instead of against 
the hearer. 


It is easier to grow old than it is to grow great. 
Time, in the world’s view, is too often supposed to be a 
synonym for progress. But growth is more often 
a mark of time than time is a mark of growth. To 
a child’s question whether his father was still grow- 
ing, the father replied that he had stopped long ago. 
“Then,” said the child, “ how is it that your birth- 
days keep going’on?” The child knew that there 
was a natural relation between ageing and growing. 
The growing man sets his mark upon time as surely 
as time sets its mark upon him. He who stands still, 
drops out of the world’s life and leaves no good im- 
press upon the ages. Ina graveyard in New Bruns- 
wick a sun-dial is said to have this inscribed message 
for the thoughtful passer-by : 

“T am a shadow, so art thou,— 
I mark time, dost thou?” 


The best way to mark time is by those good deeds 
that are themselves the marks of progress from time 
to eternity. 


If we have success in an undertaking, we deserve 
credit for it. If we fail, the blame rests outside of 
ourselves. That is the way we incline to look at our 
course in life. Yet, as a matter of fact, our successes 
are largely due to others, and our failures to our- 
sélves. It is because others have given us prompt- 
ing, or counsel, or warning, or inspiration, or material 
aid, that we have done as well as we have, at every 
favorable turn in our career. It is because we have 
not availed ourselves as we might have of the prof- 
fered help of others, or have neglected to use aright 
our opportunities and powers, that in so many cases 
we have failed of accomplishing that to which we 
had set ourselves, But it is so much easier to see the 
good side of our own course, and the defects or lack in 
the course of others, than it is to see our own faults 
and the superiority of our fellows, that our constant 
tendency is to shift blame from ourselves to others, 
and to make a similar misapplication of praise. This 
is as true in our treatment of God as in our treatment 
of our fellows. We are far more likely to think 
that our special trials are from God, than we are to 
think that our ordinary comforts are his gift. And 
so we are readier to ask God’s help when we seem to 
lack it, than to acknowledge that help when it is 
given to us. What a shame that this is our course! 


No praiseworthy performance is less likely to call 
out the applause of men than a constant, obscure, 
uneventful, plodding service. On the other hand, 
nothing is more likely to call out man’s applause than 
the power of isolated, spasmodic effort of the moment. 
One man lives for emergencies, for crises; to another, 
all life is a crisis, every moment an emergency. The 
one who suddenly snatches a fellow-being from the 





gogue—where he was accustomed to attend worship | 


water, or from the flames, is a world’s hero hence- 


forth. But the one whose whole thought and whose 
constant, quiet deed have been to. rescue others from 
moral. death—what shall the world name him? And 
so it is of the substratum—of the great body, indeed— 
of thé world’s work. It is unobserved, monotonous, 
plodding. It is unappreciated because uncredited. 
If the world stops to think about it, the world is con- 
tent with supposing, not so much that some one does 
the work, as that somehow the work gets done. The 
living personality drops out, and with that dropping 
out there drops the sense of appreciation and grati- 
tude also. “How” and “who” are two words quite 
far apart in our ordinary conception. But “how” is 
only another and later form, or case, of “who.” For 
us to put the “how” for the “who” is unfair to the 
plodder upon whom we so largely depend. Let us 
not forget what we owe to the unseen, unwearied, 
unthanked plodder. How little do we know of his 
plodding even when we jostle him in the street, in 
the parlor, in the church! Lt us not be so unfair 
to him as to content ourselves with the thought that 
the work some-How, gets done; but rather let ug 
remember that some who has done it. It is always a 
mistake to put “how” for “ who.” 





ANCIENT WEAPONS FOR MODERN 
WARFARE. | 

Gatling guns will never give place to the primitive 
bows and arrows and tomahawks of the Aborigines; 
nor will the still more recent dynamite gun be super- 
seded by the ancient battering-rams of Cesar. These 
latest inventions of death may, however, within a 
very few years, be displaced by those which shall 
prove still more deadly. The material methods of 
warfare undergo constant change and improvement 
along their death-dealing lines, but in the warfare of 
the kingtlom we look for no new or improved weap- 
ons. That which is eternal can never be old-fash- 
ioned, nor can it be the obsolete any more than it 
can be the untried and the untested. 

“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” 
They are the same that they were two thousand years 
ago. The warfare is the same, and the weapons are 
unchanged. Then they were spiritual, invisible, 
irresistible. To-day they are so, They are spiritual, 
but they break down material forms of sin ; they are 
invisible, but they smite visible evil; they are irre- 
sistible, for their might is of God. The weapons 
with which we carry on war to the death with sin 
are the ancient ones of God’s armory. They are 
faith and hope, truth and love. 

“ Let us think highly of the weapons we have re- 
ceived for the accomplishment of our work,” says David 
Liyingstone. “They are not carnal, but spiritual. 
They are, faith in our Leader, and in the presence of 
his Holy Spirit; a full, free, unfettered gospel; the 
doctrine of the cross of Christ,—an old story, but 
containing the mightiest truths ever uttered, mighty 
for pulling down the strongholds of sin, and giving 
liberty to the captives. The story of redemption is 
old, yet in its vigor eternally young.” 

Our hearts sometimes fail us as we look at the keen 
and cruel, and apparently successful, arms of the 
Destroyer and the devastations that attend his fell 
onslaughts. But concerning his and the 
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ble “ No weapon that is against thee 
shall prosper.” To the eye of un the victories 
seem Oftenest with the enemy; but were we able to 
see the invisible arms wielded on both sides of the 

conflict, we should know that all the ultimately effec- 
tive weapons are on God's side; that, in truth, the 
opposing arms are not prospering ; that they are met 
by counter-blows, and that they only cleave the air. 

- The contest ie one-sided, for the weapons are unequal. 

“Hf the Arch-enemy had one such weapon as love on 

‘his side, we might fear. But never since the war 
began has that glorious weapon ‘been used in his 
service. It is the chief reliance of the onward- 
moving army of Him whose name is love. How 

_ many hearts have been slain by the love of Calvary? 
» How many brought into the kingdom by the loye of 
some determined disciple? Oldest of the immortal 
‘weapons,—for it is from everlasting,—it is the most 
‘glorious, the most effective. It has in it an ever- 

: t, inherent value, passing not with age @r race. 

wn from a timeless past, it will last to a time- 

“less future. 

t What isso spiritual as love, yet what weeks through 
#0 many avenues of the material and visible? Have 
we thought that we had tested to the last degree the 
power of this our weapon? We shall still find in it 

. force unspent, and not to be expended. Have we 

become world wide in our sympathies? It may 
be that still our sun of love pours its rays on re- 

_ stricted areas, that chill and darkness are overall 
gave one small circumscribed spot. Christian love is 
loving everybody all the while, Nothing is to be hid 
from the heat of it, Every Christian can say, 

“Tf I live yet, it is for good; more love 

Through me to men.” 

With what tremendous effect must this weapon yet 
be used in this unlovely and loveless world, but yet 
a world which God so loved! Have we known and 

- felt the loveliness of love to be so winning and force- 

» fal that we will to love the souls of men, and to seek 
“to save them? 

_| Love is a weapon ready to the hand of every one 
of the rank and file. Most spiritual of the weapons, 
yet is it the simplest in the using. Every loving 

» @ffort for Christ is carried on in a realm higher than 

‘the material or the visible. Though it be but a visit 
“to the sick, the carrying of food to the hungry, the 

‘téaching of a child to read the Word of God— 

‘ material things, indeed—yet is their significance 
found in a spbere beyond the dingy alley, or the 
narrow sick-bed, or the undeveloped brain of an yn- 

taught child. Over every avt done for the Master 
opens a heaven of light and glory. Each such act takes 
ite place among the invisible plates that are collect- 
ing now, as the negatives of the photographer accu- 

‘ mulate, awaiting the fixing light of unfolding eternity 
to be revealed in its positive, unalterable; and beau- 
tifal relations. Not with frantic or frenzied efforts, 
but with the calm assurance that God, having put 
this sure weapon of love into our hands, has a work 
to do through us, let us deliberately plan how we 
may make each day some tangible advance on the 
powers of darkness in the world. 

As of love, so of faith, so of hope, 0 of truth. God 
has not one useless or ineffective weapon in his 
‘arsenal, His weapons are permanent forces, the 
unchangeable and the eternal. Our weapons are not 
carnal, and our victories are spiritual; the arma are 
ancient, but the battle is of to-day! If the world 
has not yet yielded to these mighty forces, if there is 
still a great discrepancy between the power of the 
Weapon and the effect designed in the world, the 
‘explanation is simple,—the weapons have not been 
used! Are there not many Christians who have 

“hever even tried to use them? How shall ‘the 

warriors of God be aroused?’ Who shall put these 

glorious arms into their hands, and bid them quit 
themselves like men? Who shall rouse the whole 
army to immediate conquest and victory, saying 

“ Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the 


: | Christian to use his money for the purpose of inducing 





wick Wagan ea” Who is to fill our hearts with 
overflowing, inexhaustible love for men ?. Who 
but God? 

We are nearing the last and huttain edailichs of 
the kingdom. Bring out the ancient weapons. in 
mighty earnest! Let active love and hope and faith 
be the irresistible victorious power in every believing 
life, in every living church and Sunday-school. 
Bring out in all their luster the flashing; eternal 
weapons, that have on them no cankering time-rust, 
and wield them in the might of the Spirit. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 

responded to, Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
diker answered or read by the Editor. The ure to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as.a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 


An editor must be ready to accept his full share of |. © 


censure, and even of denunciation, from readers and‘ 
correspondents who are sure that they are right and he’ 
is wrong when his opinion, in any point under considera- 
tion, is different from their own. Letters of criticism or 
of condemnation are sure to come to every editor who 
has opinions, and who ventures their expression. Just 
now the Editor of The Sunday School Times is under 
fire from his readers because he dared to say incidentally 
that “if it requires the putting of ‘a half-dollar into the 
hand of a waiter’ in order to get what is needful to keep 
aman from starving, or to obtain such a meal as will 
best fit him for the Christian service that is next before 
him, it would seem to be both right and wise for a mian to 
make that use of the money, even though he were going 
abroad as a foreign missionary”! A Néw Jersey cor- 
respondentis aroused by this utterance to say indignantly : 

In your paper of February 22, in Notes on Open Letters, you 
refer to a Kansas correspondent who asks your views on the 
subject of spending money which is the Lord’s, and suggests an 
instance, which he calls “ not plainly sinful,” namely, “ putting 
a half-dollar into the hand of the Waiter, that he may favor 
them with some éxtra article of food.” In the first place, I 
take issue with the questioner when he calls the act,“ not 
plainly sinful.” Is it not plainly sinful for me, as @ man, 
miuch more as a Christian, to tip a waiter to give me atten- 
tion, while my brother fellowman or Christian at the next table 
is neglected, as & consequence, because he cannot afford to tip 
the waiter also, or because he believes and knows the practice 
is subversive of justice, and aiso an abominable sin? Your 
answer plainly justifies the act, and is so interpreted by my 
family of young persons, whom I haves taught the Scripture 
principle against britery and corruption, I seldom or never 
criticise editors, but when such a principle is put before the 
army of young people reached by your excellent paper, I can- 
not restrain myself, I must protest. I trust you recognize this 
subject as not only of “ general interest,” but of such vital inipor- 
tance in forming the characters of the young, and fortifying 
them against a practice that is eating at the vitals of our Chris- 
tian nation, as to give it your candid attention. 

A lady reader from the District of Columbia begins a 
letter by saying : 

As a subscriber and diligent and appreciative reader of The 
Sunday School Times, I desire to seek more fight on the answer, 
in your issue of February 22, to ‘a Kansas correspondent’s”’ 
inquiry as to a Christian’s legitimate use of money. Itstrikes me 


“ That inclination snatches arguments 
To make indulgence seem judicious choice,” 


in the answer given. 


And then shé goes on to show that her purpose is of 
giving light to the Editor, in order that he may realize 
his serious error in word and ‘thought and spirit. She 
even goes 80 far as to suggest that shé sees no redson 
why the Editor would not justify the purchase, by a 
Christian, of tickets in the Louisiana lottery. Perhaps 
it would be well for the Editor to say explicitly, just 
here, that he does nét approve of using money for the 
purchase of lottery tickets, that he is not in favor of 
“ bribery and corruption,” or of “ eating at the vitals of 
our Christian nation,” and that he would not counsel any 
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forts to a Christian, in order to enable him to do his work 
to better advantage, as over against a common idea that 
pérsonal privation is in some way meritorious in the 
Christian life. The case of the hotel-waiter was taken 
merely ae an illustration. For example: An advocate 
of the foreign missionary cause is going to another city. 
to make an addréss in behalf of that cause. His only 


time of obtaining such a meal as will fit him for a good 


start on his journey is just before the train leaves for his 
destination, A waiter is near the seat he takes at the 
hotel table. With the average speed and the average 
attention of the average waiter, the traveler is likely-to 
get about one-quarter of a decent meal in the time avail- 
able to him, But if the waiter be given an extra pay- 
ment for éxtra speed and extra attention in that brief 
period, the traveler can get a full meal, and go on his 
way ‘with better preparation for his missionary service. 
No one is harmed thereby, but a great many others:be- 
sides the traveler may receive benefit therefrom, In 
such a case, it does seem to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Pimes that the advocate of foreign missions would 


‘do well to pay what was necessary to secure that which 


was needful to fit him for his good service, and to rejoice 
that he had the money to use so efficiently, and that he 
applied it accordingly. The Editor may, indeed, seem to 
be a friend of bribery and.corruption, and the Louisiana 
lottery, and national .evisceration, by holding to this 
opinion ; but he is not able as yet to perceive just where 
his utterance has laid him open to this suspicion. 
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AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 
i BY PHILIP E. HOWARD, 


I reared a building, shaping every line . 
Fulfilling, as I thought, the wondrous plan 
Displayed by the Great Architect of man, 

And trusted some might follow this design. 


But I persuaded none. Each turned aside 
Witti cynic smile, and mingled with the throng 
Of passers-by. Was my eonception wrong; 
And did I not by all the plan abide? 


‘“ Nay,” said a voice, “thou hast turned day to night 
To all the plan, thy building is not true; 
Behold, the structure hath « cheerless hue,— 

In this thou didst not read God’s plan aright,” 


Philadelphia. 
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THE LEADING PROBLEMS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT DISCUSSION. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Since the disappearance of the Tiibingen school from 
the arena of technical Bible controversy, the Old rather 
than the New Testament has been the cynosure of all 
eyes. Wellhausen’s transfer of the Levitical system from 
the beginning to the end of the Old Testament religious 
development, and the adoption of this reconstruction of 
the sources for a revolutionary conception of the origin 
and character of this religion by Kuenen and others, 
quite naturally made the records of the old covenant the 
great debatable ground on which this new phase of the 
never-ending struggle between historic faith and unfaith 
unfolded itself. The researches and discussions in the 
New Testament department have, during this last decade 
ortwo, been going on allthesame. They have, however, 
been confined more to the circles of specialists and schol- 
ars, and have not gained the public prominence which 
the Old Testament controversies secured for themaglves 
so rapidly. 

In principle, the mooted problems in both spheres have 
practically been and are yet identical, involving in their 
innermost kernel the question as to factors and forces 
that entered into that development of which the biblical 
books are the official documents. In both, the traditional 
views of the Church must contend against a more or Tess 
naturalizing or even naturalistic interpretation of these. 
The new religious thought of the age is, to use an expres- 
sion of the veteran Delitzsch, a constant te toward 
a religion of the era of Darwin. 

The final end and aim of all Bible study is the inter- 
prétation of the text of the sacred records, both as to the 
individual import of the separate passages, sections, or 
books, and as to the bearing of these on the character 
of the Bible religions. Preparatory to this exegetical 
process are the disciplines of lower and higher criticism. 
The former has the object of securing, as near as possible, 
the very words penned by the holy writers; the latter, 
of bringing the circumstances of time, occasion, author, 
and other surroundings that gave shape and form to the 
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_ original meaning and intent. In the New Testament 
. department, investigators have been able to preserve the 
logical order of these processes much better than has been 
_done in regard to the Old. In the latter, the 
se of higher criticism, in so far as these pertain 
Ae purely literary phases as composition and date, a 
_ been answered in a manner acceptable to a majority of 
..those who believe in the legitimacy of modern critical 
* » primaiples;' but, at the same time, the textual or lower 
_ criticism is still in a chaotic condition. The preliminary 
derations of critical aids, such as the value of the 
Septuagint, and of the method and manner of, applying 
(the principles of the science, by no means enjoy a general 
ae _eonsensus, In the New Testament field, the textual 
, eriticism is practically settled; and, owing chiefly to the 
«labors of such men as Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott, 
and Hort, we have practically a textus receptus, based not 
upon accidental readings or immature combinations, but 
‘ -upon an almost exhaustive collection of the data and a 
| . rigid application of correct literary criticiam. 
.. But in the domain of higher criticism the New Testa- 
- ment has not fared so well. Here even in leading literary 
; questions nothing like the agreement has been reached 
< to which Old Testament scholars have attained in regard 
fo. the composite parts of the Pentateuch and similar 
, points, The recent investigations of such men as Holtz- 
-mann, Weiss, Weizsiicker, Harnack, Pfleiderer, and 
, others, emphasize anew that-the seeming harmony of 
ten years ago does not actually exist. Not on the synop- 
tic problem, nor on the composition and anthenticity of 
the Acts or the Apocalypse, and now scarcely on the four 
great Pauline epistles, which the Tiibingen school left 
- intact, is there a general agreement.” 

Of course, in kind the literary problems of the New 
Testament do not differ materially from those of the Old. 
The object in both is such an adjustment of the records 
that they present the actual historic process of the origin 
and development of the New Testament religion. And 
yet in details these problems differ in not a little degree. 
The same fundamental importance which the Penta- 
teuchal riddle has for the Old Testament the synoptic 
problem has for the New. And yet they are of charac- 
ter by no means identival. Indeed, in the whole New 
Testament there exists no literary problem similar to 

_ that of the Pentateuchal analysis, except perhaps in the 
case ot the Acts, where the source and value of the “ we” 
sections are in great dispute; or that of the Apocalypse, 
the composite character of which is at present a favorite 
hypothesis, particularly the view that it is a Jewish 
apocalypse revised and enlarged by a Christian writer. 

The synoptic problem deals with the literary origin of 
the first three Gospels, Their agreements are so many 
that they cannot have been written without some con- 

+ nection with each other, or with some other source com- 
mon to all of them; and, on the other hand, their dis- 
agreements are so mafty that they must, to a greater or 
less extent, be independent productions. In one respect, 
a general consensus has been reached; namely, that not 
one of the Gospels, in its present shape, can be, con- 
sidered as the basis of thé other two, but that tifey all 
have come from a common source, which may have 
been a written document,—in which case it was in the 
Aramaic language,—or it was an oral gospel, preserving 

_ the story of the Lord’s words and doings. 

The majority of scholars accept the first alternative, 
but with a divergency as to character and contents of 
this original gospel, and the relations of the present 
gospel to this, the two clans being respectively headed 
by Weiss and Holtzmann. The whole view’ is based 
chiefly upon the statement of Papias of the early exist- 
ence of a collection of “ Logia,” or sayings of the Lord. 
The conditions for peace and agreement in this literary 
question seem to be wanting. Pastor Primarius Resch, 
who has recently, by his publication of the “ Agrapha,” or 
the un- and extra- canonical sayings of the Lord ascribed 
to him by patristic literature, introduced a new element 
into the vexed question, very properly calls the synoptic 
problem a battle-field where the contestants are for the 
time resting on their arms, unable to terminate the 
struggle. 

: “The golden ring” of Pauline Epistles, as Harnack 
“recently called the four uncontested epistles of Romans, 

Corinthians, and Galatians, is now not without its 
‘opposition, although this has not developed material 
strength. On the other hand, the Johannine authorship 
of the fourth Gospel has been gaining in defenders from 
year to ‘year; the number of those who see in it the 
religious reflections and dogmatic speculations of a later 











































































1 Nore.—It is, of course, not to be understood, by this remark, that 
~ there is practical agreement among a majority of Higher Critics as to 
thedate of each andevery book of the Old Testament.—Tux Eprronz. 











age is constantly becoming fewer. The attacks on the 
Pauline authorship of the pastoral letters, and, to a 
measure, on the other Epistles not in “the golden ring,” 
son ened anes but their defense in the name of fair 
criticism has grown extensively and intensively. The 
greatest doubts seem yet to exist in regard to one or 
more of the general Epistles. 

The superstructure which is reared on the foundation 
of this criticism of the sources is in accordance with the 
premises. While the Tiibingen views have no pure 
representatives, the general character of the theories 
concerning the origin and character of original Chris- 
tianity, in so far as these theories differ from the com- 
monly accepted views of conservative scholars, agree in 
maintaining that in later Christianity, as found depicted 
in the New Testament records, elements were introduced 
that sprang from sources other than the Founder of this. 
religion and his authorized ambassadors, A favorite 
view at present is this, that Greek thought and philoso- 
phy modified primitive Christianity, not only formally, 
but also materially, thus diverting the development from 
its original lines. On the whole, the radicalism in this 
regard is probably not as strong 23 it is in the new con- 
struction of the Old Testament religion by the Well- 
hausen-Kuenen school, but the trend is the same; 
namely, the reduction of the divine element in both the 
contents and the composition of the biblical books to as 
small a measure as possible. In harmony with the 
general thought of the day, the tendencies in advanced 
thought are here too toward naturalism. 

Capital University, Columbus, O. 





“THAT WHICH CONCERNETH ME.” 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


Dear Father, I have brought my pain to thee, 
And given it all into thy tender hand, 

Striving to think thy wisdom wise for me,— 
Wisdom my blindness fails to understand. — 


And yet my grief has grown so dear 
I cannot give it to thee ard forget ; 

I come again, my Father, fall of fear, 
And take it back again to hurt and fret, 


And cry against thy heaven, “ I know best. 
I cannot, will not, leave it all to thee. 

Oh, help me, Lord! I need thy peace and rest, 
Yet in this one thing thou hast need of me. 


“ De for me what I pray; thou canst not know 
How all my life is beggared of its bliss 
Shouldst thou deny my great desire; and so, 
I pray thee, take all else, but leave me this.” 


O foolish soul! O weak, ®nloving heart! 
That which concerns thee he will perfect make. 
To trust unquestioning is all thy part ; 
He will deal gently for his mercy’s sake. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 


BY GRACE H. DODGE, 


This is woman's age, and that of co-operative effort. 
In all classes of life, women are rising, and are securing, 
by means of co-operation, opportunities for advancement 
and social intercourse never before dreamed of. Organ- 
ized charity work, missions,—both home and foreign,— 
phiianthropic efforts for the advancement of other women, 
literary and social aims, form the nucleus of thought for 
the development of sociéties, associations, and clubs of 
women, ranging in numbers from the 800,000 in the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, or the 
150,000 King’s Daughters, to the small committee of five 
or six who, united, are trying to help their town or 
church in some special way. Women’s branches, or 
locals, are formed among the masonic lodges, the Knights 
of Labor, and the special national societies, such as the 
St. George’s Scciety, St. Andrew’s, etc. 

The busy girl workers in shop or factory are not be- 
hind in their efforts toward greater growth and opportu- 
nities. They have also organized and co-operated to 
bring to themselves advantages that have done much to 
make their lives nobler and stronger. 

Six years ago, a silk-worker came to a friend to con- 
sult with her about how her fellow-workers and friends 
could combine to command certain evening advantages. 
A little meeting was afterward called at her house, on 
Tenth Avenue, New York, and it was followed by other 
home gatherings. In six weeks, sixty had pledged to 
inaugurate and support the first Working Girls’ Society, 
or club, in New York. Rooms were taken, and the 
membership and interest increased until 150 were en- 
rolled; and soon the society numbered 250, and others 
had sprung up in different sections of the city. 













From the first, co-operation, equal rights, and aim 
toward self-support, were the key-notes, together with 

the thought that the societies gave opportunity for prepa- 

ration for the probable wifehood and motherhood that 

would come to the members, Young women friends 

who had had in a greater degree the advantages of cul- 

ture, training, and leisure, shared in the interests and 

development of the work, and enabled their sister mem- 

bers to reach results which alone they could not have 

accomplished. Their influence secured capital for the 

starting and the expenses of the first months; and, as 
the years went on, they still further co-operated in the 
organizing of summer vacation houses, concerts, lectures, 
etc. They also felt themselves to be busy workers, and 
realized that the girl or woman placed beyond the 
need of laboring for daily bread had only received her 
wages in advance, and so was under greater obligations 
to work for the good of her less favored sisters, The 
very name of the societies developed in all the members 
thoughts of the honorableness of work, and that every 
person who desires to live a true, earnest life must be a 
worker either for self-support or for the advancement 
of others. 

As the societies grew in years, the lesson was more 
and more fully learned, that a woman could become ex- 
pert in the two departments of labor; and hundreds of 
noble members in the different societies are showing 
that they can support themselves and other members of 
their families, and, in addition, can do more than many 
others to help make the world better and purer. Those 
of us who have been honored by being their fellow- 
laborers, feel humiliated and overcome with a sense of 
our unworthiness to be friends or companions of the 
brave, true, factory or shop workers, who, during work- 
ing hours and after them, are doing so much to strengthen 
their sister workers. 

The objects of the Working Girls’ Societies are as fol- 
lows: 1. To farnish pleasant rooms, where members can 
pass theevening. 2. To organize such classes for mutual 
enjoyment and improvement as the members may desire, 
8. To collect a circulating library, for the u’e of mem- 
bers. 4. To develop co-operative measures which shall 
be for the benefit of members. These objects are carried 
out by means of pleasant rooms, centrally located, which 
are open nightly for classes, reading, sewing, and social 
intercourse, 

Practical talks are carried on weekly, and, as a mem- 
ber expresses it, “The practical talk is a talk that will 
be of some real help, one that is going to leave an im- 
pression, and have some good results. <A talk of this 
kind gives many ideas, and stimulates our thinking 
powers.” Another uses these few words to describe her 
thought of them: “ Energy, culture, hope, pleasure, and 
renewal of interest im each other.” The question is 
often asked, “Is there any religious influence in the 
clubs?” The answer can unhesitatingly be given: 
“Yes; a true Christ-like spirit pervades the work, and 
constantly members are led to higher life. In certain 
societies, Bible classes are held, and the business meet- 
ings of many are opened with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Once a month a formal business meeting is held, when 
all details are discussed and reports presented. Officers 
and committees are formed from the general member- 
ship, by vote of the society, or by appointment of the 
president, The fees and dues meet a large share of the 
expenses, and the balance comes from friends who desire 
to show their belief in the practical efforts of the society. 
As it is not considered a charity to give to an educa- 
tional institution, but rather a privilege, so the educa- 
tional work of these societies receive “ endowments” or 
“ gifts,” the members also paying a large share. The 
aim is toward entire self-support, as has already been 
stated; and it is a pleasure to know that already it has 
been reached by a number of societies. 

The individual societies are formed into three associa- 
tions. The first, organized in New York five years ago, 
is composed of seventeen regular societies and seven 
honorary. The second, formed in Boston a year ago, 
numbers twelve or more societies or clubs, while the 
Brooklyn association has also twelve. These three asso- 
ciations of Working Girls’ Societies hold the following 
objects : 

1. To strengthen, to knit together, and to protect the 
interests of the several societies. 

2. To hold meetings, when the reports of the societies 
shall be presented, and to make their aims and advan- 
tages more generally known. 

8. To promote the general adoption of the principles 
upon which the societies have been formed. 

4. To secure the services, by co-operation, of good 
teachers, lady physicians, and lecturers. 

° 
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"down to fifteen. 
“now it is the busy workers themselves who help start 
_ new societies. One instance will illustrate this, 











6. To keep the-seveen! eosletios indotieed of cack classes 


and schemes as are proved valuable, — 


6. To encourage and assist in the establishment of new 


- societies, 


The same winter that the New York societies started, 
the Philadelphia New Century Working Woman’s Guild 
was organized, which has done auch splendid work, and 
‘now has its neighborhood branches, The growth of the 
societies has been remarkable, A record of over eighty 

“gould be given, numbering from seven hundred members 
The interest is constantly growing, and 


_ Agroup of girls from a New York club, going to Jersey 
_Oity on busisess, found that there was no Working Girls’ 
‘Bociety there. Immediately they came to the officers of 
their club and directresses of the association saying that 
Jersey City ought to have one. 
“Well, you must start one.” “ We will,” they said, 
and nobly kept their promise. The co-operative help of 
& lady was gained, money secured to furnish rooms and 
provide the first month’s rent, and in December, 1889, the 


society was formed. Now it has a hundred and seventy- 
five members, and is meeting its monthly expenses. 


,. To help for ward the work of the societies, the Central 
‘Oouncil of the New York Association deemed it wise to 
thold'a convention on April 15-17, 1890, The object of 


~ holding it i= to discuss more fully than bas heretofore 


been possible the various interests of Working Girls’ 
Olubs, the promotion of a stronger bond of sympathy 


- among existing clubs, the instruction of those who are 
“organizing new societies, and the development of new 


“schemes and ideas for the benefit of working girls. 
'\ The Boston and Brooklyn associations of Working 


* Girls’ Societies and the New Century Working Woman’s 


Guild of Philadelphia have cordially consented to co- 
operate with the New York association in the conyen- 
tion. Delegates will be present from many other cities 
and towas, and it is expected that representatives of 
about a hundred Working Girls’ Societies will be in New 
York, Day sessions will be held in the Assembly Rooms 


“of the Metropolitan Opera House, while the evening ses- 


* “lon will be at Cooper Union, in the large hall. 


There may be busy women or girls who would like to 
about the societies. To all such a very hearty 
Jnvitation ig extended to be present. Complimentary 


- tickets, copies of the program, and other information, 


- 


‘will be furnished by addressing Miss Virginia Potter, 


General Secretary, 262 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


New York City, 





A JAPANESE ORPHANAGE. 
BY PROFESSOR M. L. GORDON, M.D. 


Have you heard of the orphanage founded by one of 
‘the Christians of Japan? The story is worth the hearing. 
-* ‘The founder is a young man named Ishi-i, and he was 
“formerly a student in the Medical School of Okayama. 
“The first vague thought of such a work came to him as 
he listened to an address by the Rev. J. H. Neesima, the 
' president of our school, the man who is an inspiration to 

80 many young Japanese. About four years ago, George 
Miller, of Bristol, England, visited Japan, and told the 


' wonderful story of his orphanages, with their thousands 


of children supported without endowment and without 

direct appeals for funds; “by faith alone,” as he says. 

While hére, he was asked to sit for his photograph. This 

hé refused to do, saying that if some Japanese would 
establish here an orphanage on the same basis, that 
_ would be his photograph. 

I do not know whether Mr, Ishi-i heard of this remark 
or not; I do know that gradually the conviction forced 
itself upon him that God was calling him to this work. 
He and his wife became interested in the orphan chil- 
dren they saw around them, and just before the time for 

‘graduation he abandoned his medical studies, rented a 
heathen temple, gathered a few orphans under its roof, 
and began the “life of trust.” During the days of con- 

‘tinuous thought and prayer that preceded and prepared 
‘for this step, a poem founded upon a remark of our Lord, 
by one of our former students, was much in his mind. 
Like most Japanese poems, it is composed of but a single 
stanza. I give a rough translation of its thought : 

“ How great his pity for a sinful world, 
Who found sto pillow for his weary head!” 

In starting the orphanage, Ishi-i and his wife gave all 
their means, even to a part of their clothing, forit. The 
character of the work and their devotion to it soon forced 
itself upon the attention of the Christians, and there are 
now more than a thousand who contribute their mites 
to It regularly. There are fifty-six children in the insti- 
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dollars. Last September there was widespread suffering 

in Japan from heavy and fioods,—one or two 
being very much like the Johnstown disaster,—so that 
the Christians to some extent forgot the children in the 
orphanage. The consequence was that their supplies 
ran out, so that for two or three meals they had nothing 
but rice-water. In this extremity, Ishi-i took the chil- 
dren into the yard in the rear of the temple, and, having 
explained to them the principle on which the orphanage 
was founded, told them they could only go to God for 
help, So they kneeled down and prayed for the neces- 
saries of life, While they were praying, there was a 
knock on the door, which proved to have been made by 
a missionary lady, who had come that day from another 
city, bringing thirty dollars from a company of Christians 
in New York. Not this incident merely, but the home 
in all its beneficent working, is a grand object-lesson to 
our Christians. 

Here is an instance of the work it is doing. Near one 
of our mission families lived, in a miserable hovel, a 
half-witted but shrewdly wicked man,—degraded from 
the Booddhist priesthood, even, for his sins. He had in 
some way got hold of a boy who had teen deserted by 
his widowed mother.’ This boy; wlio looked éight years 
old, but was really thirteen, lived alche with this ‘man, 
and was hardly half fed, usually almost entirély naked, 
with a plenty only of cruelty and wicked teaching and 
example. It made the missionary fairly sick to see the 
wretched little fellow day after day, and he finally 
offered to support him in the orphanage, if the man 
would give him up. This, until recently, he refused, 
but finally consented \—perhape because the boy had 
already run away from him. So Mr. Ishi-i was sent for, 
but when he came, the boy could not be found. Finally, 
hearing where the boy was,—that he was living like an 
animal, in and near a mountain village, with no fixed 
dwelling,—Mr, Ishi-i took two others with him and went 
in search of him. The three separated and approached 
the village from different directions. Seeing them, the 
village children shoufed “Run and hide, Kuni San!” 
to the boy. But they did not allow him to escape. 
They caught him, kindly told him their purpose, and 
brought him to our girls’ school for the night. When 
the school-girls saw him, and heard his story, they took 
him to the bath-room, got a tub of hot water, and gave 
him a bath, “very much,” Mr. Ishi-i said, “as Christ 
bathed the feet of the disciples.” Then they took parts 
of their own wardrobes, and clothed him literally “from 
top to toe.” Then they gathered around him and prayed 
—some of them, I am told, putting their hands on the 
little fellow’s head—that he might grow up a good man, 
and “‘ work for Japan 

He is now in the orphanage, and reported as very 
happy; but, with the amount of moral poison that he 
has been drinking in all his life, we may well pray that 
wisdom and patience, no less than money, be given to 
those who care for him and the others. 


Doshisha School, Kyoto, Japan. 





HOPE. 
A Pes PICTURE. 
BY THE REV. W. B. 0. MERRY. 
A tossing bark ; 
A heaving sea; 
The waters dark, 
Her grave thay be. 
The wild clouds break ; 
The sun shines through ; 
A rainbow spans 
The waters blue. 
A troubled soul 
On life’s rough sea ; 
The dark waves roll; 
No hope may be. 
God sheds his light 
Upon our tears ; 
And lo, most bright! 
A bow appears. 
Salem, N. H. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


Dicvajtlninnsda 
HOW TOM WENT TO THE ACADEMY. 
BY NED GWEN. 

“ Deestrick school an’ ’rithintic was good enough for 
me, and there ain’t no sense in your X-Y-~Z-in’, any 
way,” sald Uncle Daniel. 


“ But I want to study Philosophy and pa: too, you 
know.” 











tution, the annual cost for each one being about ‘teen 
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“Yes, I know. “You want to dress up 
ey coy and lore the chore fr sowed te 
to ”. 

“Why, no, uncle” — 

“ Ves, you do. Any way, I hain’t got any money to 
pay anybody’s schoolin’, ‘specially for a boy who don’t 
edrn his salt.” 

Tom, to the surprise of Aunt Mary (he often surprised 


her), said not another word. ' 


“'The first boy who has lived with us six months with- 
out getting into, hot water,” she mentally expressed it; 
for Uncle Daniel was an unreasonable, close-fisted driver, 
always domineering, and particularly so to a boy, each 
year having a new one “to do the chores,” giving bim 
his board and twelve weeks of winter schooling for pay. 
This year his wife’s nephew, left an orplfin, had come 
to them, and, being their own, so to speak, had extra 
tasks put upon his young shoulders, in spite of Aunt 
Mary’s mild protests. 

“Tommy, if it’s best, the Lord will provide a way,” 
she whispered, when she slipped into his toom to see if 
he neededanother blanket on his bed. 

“ Dear.Aunt Mary,” was Tom’s reply. But she had 
so cheered him, he began anew to study how it could 
be done. 

While he dreamed he was selling snowballs from door 
to door, he opened his eyes, and heard Uncle Daniel 
shouting; 

“Get up, lazybones! It’s 
chore done!” 

Tom soow “had an idea.” Néighbor Johnson was 
over to transact some business with Uncle Daniel, and 
casually remarked, “I'll soon have a horse to sell, for 
I’m going to give up my milk route, It doesn’t pay to 
run a team for fifty quarts when I can get twenty-eight 
cents a can at the door. 

Tom, quick at figures, instantly thought; “8 into 28, 
34; 8} from 6, 2}; 50 times 2} is 125, and 7 times 126 
is 875,—eight dollars and seventy-five cents!”—and 
exclaimed : ' 

“O uncle!” 

Uncle Daniel took no notice, except to say : 

“You here? Just feed the pigs and the hens, aud 
then saw wood till dinner time,—an’ be about it, too!” 

“ Uncle, how mutch do I eatn, any way?” he inquired, 
a few days later. 

“Earn? Earn? Why, you don’t earn your salt!” - 

“All right, then. How glad you'll be to know that 
Mr. Johnson is going to sell me his milk, and I am going 
to take his customers. I shall get $1.25 profit each day ; 
$2.50 on Saturday; for I shall go twice instead of Sun- 
day. So you will not have to support me any longer. 
Mrs. Johnson will board me for $2.50 a week, and Pro- 


five o'clock, and not a 


fessor Morse has engaged me to ring the academy bell, 


morning and night, for my tuition.” 

Amazed, Uncle Daniel stared_at the boy of fourteen, 
who bravely looked him in the face. But he soon 
exclaimed : 

“Humph! And do you s’pose you can run off like 
that—say, do you?” : 

“Why, yes, uncle, I don’t earn my salt here, you 
know, and I will not live on you another week. Thank 
you very much for what you have done for me.” 

Aunt Mary and Mr. Johnson were both there, and the 
man, though in a rage, realized how he had overreached 
himself, and saw no way to recover lost ground, though 
he growled : 

“ Where are you going to get your team, I should like 
to know?” 

“O uncle, I’m going to be milkman and team too!” 
And, spite of all, he laughed long and merrily. 

“ Halloa, rotliciisin L”; shouted the academy boys, as 
Tom, after ringing the quarter-of-nine bell, joined them. 
“Milkman, bell-ringer, beggarman, thief!” cried the 
rudest ones. Yet, every weekday morning, at half-past 
five o’clock, Tom, with a hand-cart containing several 
cans of milk, his school-books, and a basket of food, left 
Farmer Johnson’s, 

It was down hill, and only s mile to,the village; so 
Tom easily delivered the milk in’ time/for a lunch and 
the ringing of the bell, and then the remainder of the 
day was all his own, 

Truly he was an independent boy, earning more than 
enough for his support, though he gladly went back to 
board with Aunt Mary at $2.50 per week. Another boy 
did “the chores,” and Uncle Daniel had to pay him 
wages, while Tom, through his whole academy course, 
was “ milkman and team,” ond saved quite a sum toward 
his college bills. “Verily, where there’s a will how's. a 
way, and the Lord does provide. - 

Manchester, N. H. 
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_ \Under these heads the lessons cannot be arrayed in eonsecu- 














LESSON HI HELPS. 


LESSON N CALENDAR. : 


1. April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love........................ Lake 6 : 27-38 








2 April 13.—The Widow of Nain Lake? : 11-18 
_ % April 20.—Forgiveness and Love. Lake 7 : 36-50 
4. April 27,—The Parable of the Sower Luke 8: 415 








Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
<essovectssavsnsasesnsenensest Lice 9 : 10-17 


_ §& May 4—The Ruler’s Daugh 
- .&. May 11,—Feeding the Multitude....... 











_ 9. May 18.—The Tr Luke 9 : 28-38 
8 May 25.—The Mission of the Ait Luke 10: 1-16 
‘9 June 1.—The Good Samaritan.... pica sesseceseseessenens AAC 10 ; 25-37 

. 10, June 8.—Teaching to Pray, Lake 11 : 1-13 

*“}1. June 15,—The Rich Man’s Folly Luke 12 : 13-21 





“42, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father..............4:..+... Lake 12 : 22-34 
18, June 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1:817; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : $-13. 


QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


Lessons from Luke’s Gospel cannot be marshaled under a 
topic more appropriate to Luke’s purpose than is that used 
for the last quarter, “Jesus the Saviour of Men.” To that 
“ general topic, therefore, we hold for this quarter also. The 
several lessons vary widely in character, but they may be 
~ grouped as “ Life-Giving Words” and “ Life-Giving Works.” 


> 





tive order, however, but will stand thus: 
, JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 
I. Lire-Grvire Worps. 

1. Words on Love (Lesson L). 
2. Words on Sowing (Lesson IV.). 
3. Words on Neighborliness (Lesson [X.). 
4. Words on Prayer (Lesson X.). 
5. Words on Covetousness (Lesson XI.). 
6. Words on Trust (Lesson XIT.). 


Il. Lare-Grvine Works. 
7. Raising the Dead (Lesson IT.). 
8. Forgiving the Sinful (Lesson IIL), 
9. Awaking to Life (Lesson V.). 
10. Feeding the Hungry (Lesson VL). 
11. Displaying the Lord’s Glory (Lesson VIL). 
12. Commissioning the Lord’s Laborers (Lesson VIIL.). 
The conviction which should be produged by these lessons 
: is aptly-expressed in the golden text for the quarter, “ This 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world” (John 4 : 42), 


“~ 
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COMMON VERSION, 

27 { But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good 
to them which hate you, 

28 Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you. 

29 And unto him that smiteth 

- thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other; and him that taketh 
away thy cloak forbid not to take 

* thy coat also. 

30 Give to every man fhat ask- 
eth of thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask them 
not again. 

$1 And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. 

$2 For if ye loye them which 

“Jove you, what thank have ye? 
for sinners also“love those that 
love them. 

_ %8 Andif ye do good to them 
which do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also do even 
the same. 

OF And ‘if ye lend fo them of 
‘whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye? for sinners also 
lend tosinners, to receive as much 
again. 

35 But love ye your enemies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your re- 
ward shall be great, and ye shall 
be the children of the Highest : 
for he is kind unto the unthank- 
ful and to the evil. 
| 36 Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. 

} $7 Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged : condemn net, and ye 
’ shall not be condemned : forgive, 

| and ye shall be forgiven : 


_} 98 Give, and it shall be given 


LESSON L., SUNDAY, APRIL 6, 1890. 
Tire :. CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 6 : 27-38. Memory verses: 35-37.) 


REVISED VERSON. 


27. +But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, 

28 bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that despitefully use 

29 you. Tohim that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek offer also the 
other; and from him that tak- 
eth away thy cloke withhold 

30 not thy coat also. Give toevery 
one that asketh thee; and of 
him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again. 

81 And as ye would that men 


should do to you, do ye also to Hi, WHY TO LOVE. 
82 them likewise. Andif ye love | |, it is Greatly Rewarded ; 
them that love you, what thank Your reward shall be great (35). 
have ye? for even sinners love In ke keeping of them there is great reward Foe. 19 : 11). 


83 those that love them. And if 
ye do good to them that do 
good to you, what thank have 
ye? for even sinners. do the 

%4 same. Andif ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? even 
sinners lend to sinners, to re- 

3 ceiveagainasmuch. But love 
your enemies, and do them 
good, and lend, ' never despair- 
ing ; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be sons of 
the Most High : for he is kind 
toward the unthankful and 

"36 evil. Be ye merciful, even as 

37 your Father is merciful. And 
judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged: and condemn not, and 
ye shall not be condemned : 
release, and ye shall be re- 

88 leased : give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good mieas- 
ure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over, shall 
they give into your bosom. 
For with what measure’ ye 
mete it shall be measured to 
you again. 
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LESSON PLAN. 

Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. ' 
Lxsson Toric: Words on Love. 

1. Whom to Love, vs. 27-30. 
Lamox Ocruann:{& Norte 336 

3. Why to Love, vs. 36-38. 
Goxiprn Text: As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise,—Luke 6 : 31. 





= 


Darty Home REapries: 
M.—Luke 6 : 27-88. Words on love. 
T.—Matt. 6 : 38-48. The law of love. 
W.—Roim. 12: 9-21, The law of love. 

T.—1 Cor. 13: 1-18. The excellence of love. 
F.—1 John 8 : 11-24, Love essential. 
$.—1 John 481-21, Love is of God, 
$.—Rom. 5 : 821, God's love commended. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 

I. WHOM TO LOVE. 
|. Love Your Enemies: 
Zove your enemies, do good to them that hate you (27). 
ff ive cnomy bo baner Cire rt oe 2% : 21). 
Love your enemies 


2 do thes 
Love your Jour enemies and a -- ~ cand 86). 
I. Love the Abusive : 
Pray for them that despitefully use you (28. 


for them that persecute Matt. 5 ; 44). 

Father ee en Af for they knew not what they Go (Lake 28; : 84). 
not this sin to their charge (A cts 7 : 60). 

feel eck tek eaeiomse vant bless, and curse not (Rom. 12 : 14). 


Ill. Love the Needy: 

Give to every one that asketh thee (30). 

 Feen eas cuvety thine han (Deut. 15 
giveth an a ‘withholdeth not ( (Prov. 21: 7 


Ghee ts kn that eoketh thee ( 42). 
It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts 20 : 35). 


1, “I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies.” (1) An 

authoritative teacher ; (2) An attentive audience; ») A remark- 
able duty.—(1) A peer peerless lawgiver; (2) A peerless 

2. ** Bless hat curse you.”’ (1) A cursing cS world; ©) A bless- 

«Hay teat tho ‘ae pd rm doy the godless treat the godly ; (2) How the 


Give to seen ee > that asketh thee.” (1) Néed ; (2) Solicita- 
* wens (8) Supply. 
Il, HOW TO LOVE. 


I. As You Would be Loved : 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them (31). 
Thou shalt love thy ne een 19 : 18), 

wpe ye would t. . even so do ye (Matt. 


To love his neighbour as himself, is much more (Mark 12 : 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren 1 John 8 : 
Hi. Not Alone Those Who Love You: 
If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye f Os.) 
He maketh his sun by hem ene on the evil and the eaeet (Matt. 5 : 45). 
BF way mete 4-4 iH ipa 6 reward ha’ Te it, 5 : 46.) 
He is kind toward — unthankful and evil ethon 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
i), More Grandly Than the World Loves: 

Ewen sinners lend to sinners, to receive again as much (34). 
If yo gnats your brethren only, what doye more than others? (Matt. 


mke 6 : $3), 

un ye . Tich neighbours; lest...a recompense be made 
e14:1 

If ye have respect of persons, ye commit sin (Jas. 2 : 9). 

1. uid’ e would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 

.”? (1) Man’ setnin for himself ; (2) Man’s due to others. 

= What we hg age (2) What we should. 

ven sinners love ‘those that love them.” ) The common 

ad of love; (2) The age nee Be a law of love,— procal love 

(1) Sufficient’ by human standards; (2) Insufficient by divine 


stan 
8. “ Sinners lend to sinners, to receive e again as much.” (1) The 
world’s kindly dealing ; (2) The world’s selfish expeztation. 


88). 
16), 


Even sinners do the same 


your reward in heaven (Matt. 5: 
fie sh He shall in no wise lose his reward (Mate, *e: 42). 
Each shall receive his own reward (1 Cor. 8 : 8). 
H, ft Assures Sonship to God: 
Ye shall be sons of the Most High (35). 
Fe ere nad be cone of yous Pathos ( att. 5 : 45). 
therefore shall be perfect, as ue . Father is perfect (Matt. 


Ri now are we chflacen of God (1 Jom 8: 2). 
be i ‘Winggrammeanaia into life, because we love the brethren (1 John 


mi. th hence Coevespention Cedinaat: 
With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again 

(38). 

With what t judge, ye shall be judged 

Condicaon ogy pa ta yt So. te condemned Makes an 


Give, and it s Ivbe given unto you (ake 6 a8 88). 
es is without mercy to him that hath shewed no mercy (Jas. 
2: 13) 


1. “Your reward shall be (i) Service rendered ; (2) Re- 
ward-assured.—(1) Re an i 2) Reward received. 
‘* Ye shall be sons of the Most ) Father’s charac- 
* ter (2) The sons Fesemblance (1) Sons in fas (2) Sons in 


o ee (| Se in inheritance. 
%. “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” (1) Command; (2) 
Promise.—(1) Man as a giver; (2) God as a giver. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


LOVE TO MAN. 


It is of God (1 J 8:10, 11 ; 4:7, 8). 
It is commanded (John 15 : 12 ; 1 John 4 : 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 
InrerventnG Evewrs—The healing of the paralytic was” 


followed immediately by the call of Matthew, who is the 
same as Levi (Luke 5 : 27, 28), Matthew himself (Matt, 
9: 8, 9) connecting the two events. It would appear, how- 


ever, that the feast given by this publican and the subsequent 
discourse (Lake 5 : 29-39) belong to a later period (comp. 
Matt. 9: 18 with Mark 2: 22; 5: 22; Luke 5: 36-39; 
8: 40,41). Dr. Robinson winced the second passover (John 
5) immediately after the call of Matthew. The next events 
are the sabbatic controversies (Luke 6: 1-11). The secret 
but growing hostility of the Pharisees seems to have led to 
our Lord’s withdrawal from Capernaum; but great crowds 
followed him, and others gathered in the mountain region to 
which he withdrew (Mark 3: 7-12). After a night spent in 
prayer, our Lord chooses the twelve disciples (Luke 6 : 12-16), 
Coming down to a level place, he delivered the Sermon on 
the Mount, of which the lesson forms a part. That this is 
the same occasion referred to in Matthew 5-7, appears from 
the circumstances recorded by all the evangelists, as well as 
from the contents of the discourse, 

Pracz.—The traditional site of the Mount of Beatitudes 
is at the Horns of Hattfn (Quroon Hatteen). This is a small 
ridge, with peaks resembling horns, on the west shore of the 
lake, south-west of Capernaum (whichever be the site of that 
city). It does not rise very high above the plain in most 
places, and would be a very convenient spot for the great 
assemblage. Stanley upholds this site; Robinson and Thom- 
son doubt the tradition, which is not very ancient. The 
feeding of the five thousand is also placed here by one tradi- 
tion (an utterly false one). 

Trae.—The date was probably in the early summer of 
A. U.C. 781,—A. D. 28. Andrews places it a few weeks later, 
Persons.—Our Lord, seated conveniently for teaching; 
probably the disciples closest to him; then a great multitude 
of listeners, 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 5 : 40-48; 7: 1, 2. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 27, 28.—But I say unto you which hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you: These words, according 
to Luke’s record of what is called the Sermon on the Mount, 
follow immediately after the introductory passage,—the Beati- 
tudes and the corresponding woes. They are introduced by 
the conjunction “ but,” which seems here to be the “but” of 
transition. The connection is perhaps best explained after 
this manner: Having pronounced the blessings and the woes, 
Jesus now turns to the opening thought of the discourse, and 
says, But in order that you may make the blessings your own, 
and may escape the woes, you must obey the command of love, 
This explanation easily accounts for the introduction, at this 
point, of the words “unto you which hear,”—I turn to you 
who are before me, andell you what you must do and be, if 
you would attain the blessing. It will be noticed that in 
Matthew (Matt. 5: 483, 44) these words of verses 27 and 28 
constitute an explanation of the law of love, as contrasted 
with the utterances of the Pharisaic teachers with respect to 
the Old Testament law. They form one of the illustrations 
given by Jesus of his meaning, when he declares that the 
righteousness of the kingdom of God exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, Here, on the other band, 
they stand in much greater prominence, and in an independent 
position of their own. 

The law of love to enemies, as well as friends, is not brought 
into the discourse by way of illustration, but is made the first 
thought of the discourse itself. In this connection we may 
find the reason why these two verses are placed by Luke 
before verses 29-35, while Matthew places the same verses 
after some, and before others, of the words which are given 
by Luke ift the verses last named. As an illustration, this 
command might have one position. As a mgin thought, it 
might naturally, and even necessarily, have another. The 
fourfold command serves the purpose of greater emphasis, 
The verbs used in each case have a certain adaptation to each 
other: “love” as contrasted with the idea of “ hostility;” 
“do good” to another, as opposed to “ hate;” bless, curse; 
pray, despitefully use. 

Verses 29-31.— To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other ; and from him that taketh away thy cloke withhold 
not thy coat also. Give to every one that asketh thee; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again. And asye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise: In Mat- 
thew, these words constitute the unfolding of the true mean- 
ing of the law of God’s kingdom as connected with another 
of the sayings about the law of Moses, “ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” The Pharisaic teachers had given 
these words an external and literal meaning, and had failed 
to understand the true spirit of love. Luke introduces the 
words after the general command to love, and makes them 
illustrative of the meaning of the command. The enemy 
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suites on the cheek,—he commits an act of violence against 
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act of robbery. The law of the kingdom is the opposite of 
revenge. Love leads the injured man tosubmit to the injury, 
~ and even offer more than is demanded. It is worthy of notice, 
that, in the latter part of verse 29, Luke changes the order of 
‘the words as given by Matthew (Matt, 5 : 40). 
Matthew's words are, “If any man would go to law with 
. “thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.” 
“Lake has, “From him that taketh away thy cloke withhold 
not thy coat also.” The cloke was the mantle or outer gar- 
‘Wient; the coat was the tunic or under garment, The ex- 
planation of the reverse order, in the two cases, is found in 
the fact that Matthew is speaking of an action at law, as indi- 
* ented by the words at the beginning of his verse, “If any 
“man would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat.” 
The taking of the under garment was « thing of less moment 
than that of the outer garment. The latter was, indeed, the 
covering of the poorer classes at night as they slept, and was 
regarded as 80 indispensable that the Mosaic law prohibited 
the keeping it as a pledge for debt over night (Exod. 22 : 26, 
27). If the enemy seizes what he can seize by law, instead 
‘of taking revenge, let him also have what he cannot thus seize, 
In Luke, on the other hand, the case supposed is that of a 
robber, who, approaching a man, lays hold of and carries off 
the outer garment, Instead of violently resisting, let him 
hhave alsc that which he can less easily take,—the under 
* germent. As Luke is presenting the rule of love in its direct 
“méaning, as we may say, and not as opposed to the law of 
retaliation, he naturally presents the case, and the order of 
‘words, as he does in his verses, The law of non-resistance 
“fe here put in its strongest form, in the way of emphasis and 
 @ontrast, but is evidently to be applied and limited according 
to the great law of self-preservation and the other principles 
‘which Jesus and his apostles elsewhere evidently set forth. 
* The thirtieth verse is to be understood as affected and limited 
* by similar considerations, according to the character of the 
* matter in discussion. Indeed, we may say that the grand 
principle enunciated in verse 31, when understood in its 
widest bearing and truest meaning, contains in itself the rule 
of love, and its limitations also. The disciple of Jesus—the 
citizen of the kingdom of heaven—is to do to others what, as 
a citizen and disciple, he would have others do to him in like 
circumstances and under like conditions. 
Verses 82-34.— And if ye love them that love you, what thank 
“have ye? for even sinners love those that love them. And if ye do 
" good to them that do good to you, what thank have ye? for even 
: do the same, And éf ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive, what thank have ye? even sinners lend to sinners, to receive 
“again as much: The word “ and,” at the beginning of verse 
$2, serves simply to connect these verses with those which 
“ immediately precede, and thus to introduce a further illus- 
* tation of the movement of love. The loving of friends and 
benefactors is a manner and measure of loving, which sinners 
men who have not the love of God in their hearts—mani- 
fest in their daily life. The love which characterizes the 
sons of the kingdom must be greater than theirs. Their 
righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
Vand Pharisees. Their love must be more than that of the 
* puiblicans and the heathen.— What thank have ye? Matthew 
has, “what reward.” In both cases, the idea is of Divine 
recompense,—the recompense for which the sons of the king- 
dom shouid look. 
~ Versza 85, 86.— But love your enemies, and do them good, and 
lend, never despairing ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
“shall be sons of the Most High: for he te kind toward the wn- 
thankful a-d evil. Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merci-. 
* fal:—But: Take the opposite course from that which sinners 
take: love, do good, lend, whien you meet enemies and men 
from whom you hope nothing, as well as when you meet 
* friends and those who will repay you. Take the Divine love 
“as the role and measure of your love. Be merciful, as God 
is merciful. The words rendered in the Revised Version 
“never despairing” (text), or “despairing of no man” 
(margin), and in the Authorised Version “ hoping for noth- 
ing again,” are somewhat difficult of interpretation. Many 
‘ writers adoptéhe rendering of the Authorized Version. But 
_ ‘ as the verb here used properly means “to despair,” there is 
‘‘yeasonable ground for doubting the possibility of this render- 
“ing. The meaning given by the Revised Version, in the 
“Pert, answers to the strict sense of the verb, but is not so fully 
‘In accord with the saggestion of the preceding context. 
~ The difference between the text-rendering and that of the 


“margin is founded on the gender of the pronoun, which dif-* 


fers in different manuscripts. Love yoar enemies, and do 
them good, and lend, never despairing,—that is, considering 
nothing which you do as lost, so far as your final reward is 
“eoncerned. Your reward shall be great.— And ye shall be sons 
“of the Mout High: As they did these things, they would act 
under the influence of that love which is of the very essence 
of the Divine nature.— Be ye merciful: Matthew has, “ Be ye 
”" The sentence is made, in Luke, the conclusion of 
the section of the discourse which bears upon love to enemies. | 
The word “merciful” answers well to the thought which is | 
suggested. In Matthew, on the other hand, the sentence, | 


While sanding st the oud of 's similar paragraph, is also at | 


‘iy led tip divas presentation of Sis cighindaenass ofa 
kingdom as superior to that of the Pharisees, and thus the 
word “ perfect,” or complete, is the fitting one. 

Verses 37, 38.—And judge not, and yeé shall not ‘be judged :. 
and condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned: release, and ye 
shall be released: give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed dewn, shaken together, runniig over, shall they 
give into your bosom. For with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again: These verses correspond substantially 
with those at the beginning of Matthew's seventh chapter, 
the sixth chapter of that Gospel being omitted from Luke’s 
record of our Lord’s discourse. The transition here is from 
loving enemies, and doing them good, to the refraining from 
harsh judgment of others, and the readiness to give to all. 
The word “release” seems not to mean precisely “ forgive,” 
as the Authorized Version renders it, but to present the oppo- 
site idea to that of the preceding verbs,—release or absolve, 
instead of harshly condemning.—Shall they give: The pro- 
noun “they” refers to the agente whofi God employs to 
accomplish his will,—the ministers of the Divine beneficence. 
The reference throughout is, apparently, tothe Divine reward 
at the end, and so these agents or ministers are very generally 
understood to be the angels. The word “they,” however, is 
only suggested in the Greek by the plural verb, and not im- 
probably the expression was purposely left indefinite, The 
last words of verse 88 are in Maithew connected with “judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged.” Here they follow the whole 
passage, and immediately follow the words “ give, and it shall 
be given unto you.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Numerous fragments are preserved to us in the Gospels, 
from the addresses of Christ to the larger or smaller groups 
or crowds who gathered round him. In St. Matthew’s abstract 
of the Sermon on the Mount we have the longest of these, 
but parts of it, repeated, it may be, at other times, are scat- 
tered through the Gospels. St. Luke, for example, in the 
chapter for to-day’s lesson, gives portions of which one is the 
subject of the present paper. 

In nothing is the world more indebted to Christianity than 
for the wide charity towards all mankind which it inculcates, 
Antiquity knew no such sentiment, except, possibly, in indi- 
vidual bosoms, as when the slave Terence, a Carthaginian, born 


| B.C. 193) who in one of his comedies has the ever-memorable 


line, “I am a man, and consider nothing that belongs to man 
foreign to me.” But even this only bespeaks a kindly in- 
terest in the sorrows and happiness of our fellowmen at large, 
and comes short, altogether, of the lofty «pirit of Christ, 
which requires that we return good for evil, and blessing for 
cursing. Apart from such instances, however, antiquity kept 
its love or brotherhood for one’s own race, and its humanity 
for such nations only as stood in hearty relation with one’s 
own state. The opening of the [liad relates how Pheenician 
traders used their opportunity of apparently friendly inter- 
course to seize and carry off such as trusted their professions 
and approached them to barter. In the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand we read of expeditions to harry unsuspecting dis- 
tricts and drag the people away to slavery, just as is at present 
done by the Arab slave-traders of Africa, or toward the 
Indians in the wild regions of the upper Amazon, as recorded 
by Wallace. 

Even among the Hebrews, there was nothing like the law 
of Christian love. The Jew hated all races but his own, and 
that the more intensely as the calamities of his nation im- 
pelled him to consolation in religious pride and bigotry, in 
the fancy that, after all, they were the special favorites of 
heaven. His hatred to the Samaritan was a passion. He 
would have no dealings with him. The Jew carried his own 
food with him when, by any necessity, he had to pass through 
Semariten territory. Heabhorred the Edomite, and never 
submitted loyally to the Herods, because they were of Edom- 
ite blood. He hated the Gentile as “the uncircumcised.” 
But this was not all. Not to keep the ten thousand rabbini- 
cal precepts was enough to proscribe even Jews themselves. 
The Pharisee hated the Sadducee, loathed the publican, and 
drew back his skirts from touching any of “the common 
people,” who, not, being able, from their hard lives, to keep 
the law in the Pharisaic sense, were esteemed by him 
“eursed” by God, and hopelessly predestined to God's 
wrath. The law of Moses had, indeed, said that they were 
to love theit neighbor as themselves (Lev. 19; 18), but “their 
neighbor,” they assumed, meant only a Jew, or a proselyte, 
and they had added to the humane words of their lawgiver 
that they should “ hate their enemies.” 

Rising above this imperfect morality, Christ proclaimed a 
new era for mankind. “Love your enemies,” said he; “do 
good to them which hate you, bless them that curse you, and 
| pray for them which despitefully ase you.” Matthew adds, 
“That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
| good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” If there 





hope that sach divine maxims will ever, in the present state 
of things, be universally honored; but, in proportion as a 
lofty soul carries them out, we feel that our nature rises, ia 
him, toward the Divine. 

The whole passage of our lesson breathes the spirit of abso- 
hute self-sacrifice to win a fellowman from a wrong life to a 
better; and it is certain that nothing is in any degree so 
mighty to gain any nature that is not irreclaimably bad as 
the humility of love. Even the worst can recognize goodness, 
and they instinctively pay it homage, even when they keep 
to evil. Milton rightly says of Satan himself, “Abashed the 
devil stood, and felt how awful goodness ix” The story told 
of St. John and a robber captain, whose band had captured 
him, and whose heart he softened and won to Christ by his 
tenderness and love in entreating him to leave his guilty 
ways. There are similar stories in the lives of other saints, 
ancient and modern. The lowly missions to the depraved in 
our great cities are full of them; for nobler heroism than 
that shown by Christian men and women in their meek 
endurance of violent opposition from those they sought to 
benefit in sunken localities, cannot be found. Spoken to dis- 
ciples in reference to their bearing as such, the counsels of 
Christ have no relatiou to the public life of a state or » com- 
munity, and are w ‘by being charged with proposing to 
supersede the y restraints of law which guard the 
weak and protect the general interests and rights. But in 
our private bearing toward our fellowmen they may have 


only, whom we seek to gain for Christ, but on ourselves. 

The more we love, the more we are like Him who was in- 
carnate love. To take our standard of charity from the best 
of’ men, is to content ourselves with a mean ideal. God 
alone, who is unclouded love, God, manifested as love, in 
Christ, must be our sublime imitation. To love when we 
expect no love in return; to do good when we hope for no 
gratitude; to lend when we look for no repayment, doing it, 
nevertheless, wisely; not recklessly; never to despair of any 
one; to hope on, hope ever, loving, loving, loving, though it 
were on a very cross,—is the realization of the Christian life, 
and makes him or her who shows a spirit so divine the son 
or daughter of the “Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil.” We are, therefore, to be “merciful,” as 
our “Father is merciful,”—~as merciful, if it may be, as God! 

And as in our acts, so in our judgments of our fellows, In 
these, also, as Christ’s disciples, we are to imitate the wide 
charity of the eternal Father. “Take care,” says he, in 
‘effect, “that your Go tidt set tip ‘as Judgés of the errofs of your 
brother man, that you may not draw down on yourselves the 
judgment of God in the kingdom of the-Messiah, set up by 
me. For if you have no charity for others, you cannot 
expect charity hereafter. Instead of demanding all that 
may be due to you, imitate the lord in the parable, who 
freely forgave his servant a great debt when he could: not 
yepay; so release those on whom you may have claims, and 
you yourselves will be released from your far greater debt by 
God. Let the rule of your acts and thoughts and heart be 
Divine love. Give, and it shall be given unto you by God,— 
given as when the sellers of grain shake and press it down into 
their measures, in filling them for you, till they hold far 
more than they would have done but for this,—and pour the 
whole, thus heaped up, into the as of your tunic, in 
which you bear it home! 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The obvious difference between Luke and Matthew in their 
versions of the Sermon on the Mount is the bmission by the 
former of all that bears on the contrast between the Mosaic 
and the Christian law. In accordance with the Gentile tone 
of this Gospel, only the purely universal aspect of this dis- 
course is here given,—the Beatitudes, our lesson, which is 
the broad statement of the law of love, and the solemn, clos- 
ing warning of the results of obedience and its contrary. 
Verses 27-31 contain the law in its most general form ; verses 
32-36 shurpen the requirement of disinterestedness, while they 
lead to the hope of the true reward; verses 87 and 38 point 
to the power of disinterested love to kindle Jove and evoke 
benefits which it does not seek. 

1. The Christian law of love is stated in the widest sweep, 
is followed out in detail, and then is /cast again into its most 
general form in verse 31, which makes our desires the stand- 
ard of our duties, Thus the details are, as it were, enclosed 
between two broad statements of principle, and set in that 
golden ring, “Love your enemies. As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” These 


details are twofold: first, the general injunction is carried . 


into deeds, words, and, highest of all, as the noblest proof 
and exercise of love, into prayer; and, second, the passive 
side of love is shown as being non-resistance to the three forms 
of unlovingness, bodily violence, forcible seizure of property, 





were nothing else to do so, such morality sets the seal of the 


the law. It, in its two forms at the beginning and end of the 
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the fullest scope, with the most blessed results, not on others, - 
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all-important matter. The oukes ble 
“tions, Whom are Christians to love? and, How are they to 


" show their love? 


Love your enemies is a hard saying, which goes dead 
against the grain of the whole natural man. ~The world has 
chorused its praise of the elevation and beauty of the com- 
mand, but has not thought of keeping it; and no man will 
ever keep it without much struggle to put down self, and a 
very constant and deep drinking in of the spirit of Jesus 
_ Christ. The impulse of us all is to answer hate with hate 
* and seorn with scorn, But unless we squeeze every drop of 
anger and enmity out of our hearts, and are incapable of being 
;, provoked to its like by any hate or harm, we have not obeyed 


~ our King. It is a terrible commandment, and grips us hard, 


& 


if we honestly try to live by it. “Either this ig not Christ’s 
- commandment, or we are not Christians,” said some one. 
No less searching and shaming is the closing shape of the 


~ commandment, which makes our desires for ourselves and our 
_ expectations from men the measure of our obligations to them. 
Whether anything partially like this was taught by rabbis or 


no, matters very little. Their approximations to it seem to 
_ have been negative precepts at the best; and there is all the 
‘difference between “ Don’t do what you would not wish done 
‘to you,” and “Do what you would like to be done.” The 
»,¢rop from the one would be mere abstinence from mischief; 

* that from the other, positive lavishing of good. Itisastroke 


; ~ of Divine wisdom to convert the selfishness which is always | trpst, 
thinking of its claims on others into the preacher of the 


claims of others on us. If these two princinles ruled action, 
the details which they enclose here would follow of them- 
selves. The world admires the precept, but with equal 
“unanimity: declares the details impracticable. Commentators 
have done their best to explain away these “ paradoxes.” 
Bat are they not the necessary result of obedience to the law? 
and is it not a greater puradox than they? Suppose that we 
had nothing but love in our hearts to our enemy, would not 
the active beneficence here enjoined be the instinctive ex- 
pression of it? We should do him good, bless him, and pray 
for him, Would not the non-resistance here enjoined be also 
its expression? It is hard to suppose that perfect love would 


“hit back again. No doubt, the case of professional beggars is 


not included here, and, no doubt, it may be the kindest thing 


“to do to beggar and thief, to hinder them. But, if so, it must 


be as truly the effluence of our love to them, as if we gave 
what they ask or take. The law is bounded by itself, and by 


2. Verses 32-36 are closely connected, and bring out still 


_ more emphatically the contrast between Christian, disin- 


terested love, and that which passes for love in the world, 
_ which at bottom is self-regard. The contrast is pursued in 
"three stages, as regards the inward feeling, and as regards its 
"twofold éxpression in doing good, and in lending. All these 
the world does, and looks amiable in doing; butéelow the 
fair show lurks the ugly form of sheer selfishness, the oppo- 
site of love, Self-sacrifice is the life of love, and that has no 


_Yight to the name, which covertly seeks its own gratification 


or advantage, while pretending to be absorbed in another’s 
good. Love then is not the stretching out of eager arms to 
gather some fair or sweet thing into one’s bosom and call it 
mine, but the stretching out of laden hands, and the giving 
away of one’sself to the beloved. What a piercing shaft that 
flings into much worldly love! If it is snuffing after rewards 
of any sort, it is no love. And yet, says Jesus, such love wiil 
have, and may rightly animate itself with the hope of, a 
reward. 

The Revised Version’s reading in verse 35, “Never de- 
spairing,” points to the “reward,” which is held out in the 
next words, and-bids the Christian lift his eyes to it. The 
Authorized Version’s rendering is quite defensible, and yields 
a good sense. In either case, the selfish hope of making a 
good thing of benevolence is contrasted with the reward 


* which love is emboldened ‘to expect. To hope for it, and to 


let the hope be a subordinate motive in our self-oblivious and 
self-eacrificing love, does not in the least stain the unselfish- 
ness of Christian love, however fantastic moralists may have 
accused it of doing so. But what isthe reward? Only this, 
that such loving souls will be God’s children, and therefore 
will grow more and more like their father. The fact and the 
consciousness of being his children are both increased by walk- 
ing in love, and that love grows as they grow. The heathen 
morality says, “ Virtue is its Own reward.” The Christian 
law of love says, love brings more of God into the loving 
heart, and he is“ Fatherof Jesus, Love's reward.” The crown 
of our infantile attempts to keep the law will be a fuller like- 
ness@o Him who is kind to the unthankfu! and the evil. 
The statement of the reward is also the statement of the 
law in its sweetest, most stringent shape. We are to love 
like God, and that because we are his sons. Matthew says 
“perfect ;” Luke says “ merciful.” Love.is perfectness, afd 
if we are “ beloved children,” and have felt the sweetness of 
his love, coming to us in and drawing us out of hatred and 
alienation, we too shall walk in love, and be “imitators of 
. God,” nor seek other reward than the fuller possession and 
the more complete reflection of his paternal love. . 
3. In the third section (vs. 37, 38) the law of love is pre- 


‘sented as operating on our estimates of others, be they ene- 
mies or no, In some respects, the disposition enjoined here 
is hardest of all to the selfishness of nature, and obedience to 
it the very triumph of love. There cannot brt be moral 
estimates of others, but the “judging” which is here branded 
as alien to the spirit of love is rather the indulgence of cen- 
sorious tempers and the tendency to take unfavorable views 
of our neighbor's character and acts. If we are ander the 
dominion of love, we shall not be in haste to seat ourselves 
in the judge’s chair, and, if forced to it, shall be still slower 
to condemn. No doubt, it is needful sometimes to see “the 
mote” in our “ brother’s eye,” and to help him to cast it out. 
But that clear sight of evil is not the “judging” which 
Jesus forbids. Better to be foolishly merciful in judgment of 
men and their motives than to be mercilessly wise! Cynical 
criticism does the critic most harm. It is a poor business to 
be always eager to turn the seamy side of human nature 
outermost. The garbage-eating animals are not savory or 
sweet. Love “believeth all things, hopeth all things,” and is 
happier and nearer the truth than is the disbelief in good- 
ness and delight in discovering evil, which calls itself knowl- 
edge of the world. What floods of gossip and pages of news- 
papers would be suppressed if this were the law of life in 
America or England! It is easy to get a reputation for 
talent and smartness and wit, by always playing the part of 
the Devil’s advocate. But it is better to trust than to dis- 

trpst, and, if we show men that we expect good from them, 
swe help them to be good. 

That thought is brought ut in the retribution here prom- 
ised. The judgment which we exercise we have to receive. 
If we apply a harsh standard to others, they will apply it to 
us, and we cannot wonder. The world is a mirror which, on 
the whole, gives back the face wigh which we look at it. 
The “giving” spoken of here seems to refer, not to outward 
gifts, but to judgments, whether of condemnation or of abso- 
lution. These will come back on our heads, not in any future 
Divine judgment, which is not in view here, and is precluded 
by the “shall they give,” but in the working out of our rela- 
tions to men, and from their hands, There are many fields in 
which that dread law holds good, but in none is the measure 
more accurately meted to us again than in this matter of our 
estimates of others, Nobody likes, but everybody dreads, the 
sharp eyes and tongue of the uncharitable critic; and when 
the chance is given, how roughly he is handled! A slashing 
reviewer writes a book; an ill-natured art critic paints a 
picture. How many old scores are paid off! 

All moral qualites, when in exercise, tend to reproduce 
themselves in others, This is the blessedness of love, and 
the curse of selfishness, that each begets its own kind ; and 0, if 
we are kindly, and, because love has taught us our own weak- 
tiess and sin, are ready to veil, if possible, and pityingly to 
heal where we can, our brother’s evil, we shall generally find 
merciful judgment for our own faults. But if we “ rejoice in” 
ferreting out our neighbor’s “iniquity,” and will hear of no 
excuses, we must expect the same stern judgment to be applied 
by him to us, and shall have little pity when we are con- 
demned by our own sentences on others. The inventor of 
the guillotine had his own head cut off by it, and there was 
little weeping when it dropped into the sack. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. * 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
LOVE FOR HATE: GOOD DEEDS FOR BAD. 


This is a law of natute. The clubbed tree gives its fruit; 
the cleft wood perfumes the ax; the ground gem shows 
its beauty. 

It is the law of the Lord of nature. His whole life exem- 
plified it. Take out man’s doubt and abuse, and Christ’s 
kind words and and no divine life would be left. 

It is all man can do to avoid hating his enemy, to say 
nothing of loving him. Christ did it. 

Those who injure, hate the injured; they must, to justify 
and respect themselves. Those who bless, love the blessed, 
even if they are enemies. Resulting from this life, is the 
glory of being the “children of the Highest” (v. 36). That 
is very high. Heredity has full play. 

The law of love applies to thought as well, restraining us 
from judging others (v. 37). 

It is no wonder that a selfish nation crucified an influential 
teacher who uttered such precepts as those in this lesson. 
Were he an idle vaporist, or mere theorist, it were no matter; 
but when he taught with authority, and practiced his doc- 
trines, men must kill him, or die themselves in all influence 
and self-respect. They chose the former. 

However difficult Christ’s precepts, they were never be- 
yond his practice. If any one says it is a hard saying, who 
ean hear it, we instantly remember that Christ's exemplifica- 
tion of his word by his life is more full and explicit than the 
word itself. 

The, whole matter is simple. Treat every one as you treat 








your best friend and most loved dweller in your heart. Then 
Sie latinaahtbliin, graliglads tetelldhens Does the child want 


bread? It gets bread, meat, fruit, and dainties. The wife 
gets all, self included. 

All true natures count that kind of love and its outcome 
as ecstasy and God-likeness. All that is needed, is to love 
more people, To take another child into the family, does 
not harm previous relations; it helps them. Christ took the 
world in, and will be satisfied only when the great multitudes 
ofthe redeemed come from every possible quarter. The more 
comers, the more joy. 

Every volume of ethics, every good word of Confucius con- 
cerning man’s relation to his fellow, finds itself crowned with 
one word of excellency and glory (v. 31). 

If all smiters and borrowers by persuasion and by force are 
not reclaimed, our “ reward shall be great” (v. 35), and what 
Christ calls “ great” this world cannot measure. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Love your enemies (v. 27). This injunction is positive; but 
is it practicable? Can we at will give our affection to our 
personal enemy? If not, why should this commandment 
stand here as a stumbling-block, since it cannot be a guide? 
Love is not a matter of personal feeling; it is rather an atti- 
tude of mind and spirit. We do not always feel just right 
toward the dearest friend we have in the world, or toward 
ourselves; yet we may as truly love a friend, or love our- 
selves, when our feelings are ruffled, as when they are undis- 
turbed. “To love” is “to hold dear.” We may hold dear 
the interests of those who hate us, even though our feelings - 
may not be pleasurable as we consider their conduct. If we 
see them in imminent peril, we may wish to rescue them. 
If we know that they are very dear to those who are dear to 
us, we are likely to have an added interest in their welfare. 
When, therefore, we consider that one who is our enemy is 
dear to God, and that God would have us deal tenderly with 
that one asa proof of our love to him, it cannot be that we 
shall fail to hold him dear for the sake of Him who is dear 
to us and to whom he is dear. 

To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other ; 
and from him that taketh away thy cloke withhold not thy coat also 
(v. 29). It is the spirit, not the letter, of these command+ 
ments of Jesus, that is to be binding upon us. Their letter 
was in the light of Oriental customs in their day. Their 
spirit is for all time and everywhere. We are not to take 
the law into our own hands, nor to avenge personal injuries 
Yet we have our duties under the law, and it may be incum- 
bent upon us té bring to justice one who is violating the law. 
In such a case we are not resenting private injuries as pri- 
vate injuries, but we are acting for those rulers who are God’s 
ppointed ministers. We act as citizens, rather than as indie 
viduals, A recognition of this distinction in the teachings 
of Jesus would relieve us of doubt at many a point that now 
seems troublesome. 

Give to every one that asketh thee (vy. 30). This injunction is 
recognized as binding on Orientals generally. To ask a thing 
is, a8 a rule, to obtain it,in the East. To refuse to give a 
thing that is asked for in the East, is practically to put one’s 
self at enmity with the asker. This was so before the days 
of Jesus in that part of the world. It is so there’ to-day, 
Jesus taught that it was better to conform to the ordinary 
demands of courtesy and neighborliness, than to stand sel- 
fishly for one’s personal interests. The same principle ought 
to control the action of Christ’s followers everywhere, what- 
ever may be the special application of that principle that is 
called for. — 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise (v. 31). The element of fairness isin thisrule, Hence, 
of course, it is understood that we ought to do toward others 
as it would be fair for them to do toward us, We might 
indeed selfishly wish a rich man to give us his property, or a 
neighbor to vacate his house for our convenience, or a man 
of strong will and fixed opinions to be always ready to yield 
his judgment to ours; but that wouldn’t be foir. We have 
no right to expect anything-of the sort from him, nor ought 
he to expect it from us. But whatever we think would be 
the fair thing toward us were the cases reversed, we ought to 
do toward our neighbor in any emergency. Has there been 
a misunderstanding between you and a friend? What do 
you think your friend ought to do as the first ctep toward a 
readjustment of the relations between youtwo? That is the 
step for you to take. When a case has been before you 
for your counsel and help, you ought to der carefully 
what you would deem the other's duty if you went to him in 
similar need, and then do as near that as is possible. Put 
yourself in the other’s place as far as can be, to enable you to 
decide what you ought to do for, or to endure from, him. That 
is the working of the Golden Rule. 

'f ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? (¥. $2.) A 
love that bargains is a poor sort of love. An affection that 
is dependent on the possession of its object, or on an equiva- 
lent return, can make no claim to unselfishness. A friendship 
that is sincere and devoted only so long as it is recognized 





and appreciated, is not a friendship worthy of the name, or 
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of reverence and honor as such, If personal interest, or 
sonal pride, car cloud or diminish a friendship, that ‘trlendahip 
‘is a thing of convenience or of circumstances, rather than 4 
‘sacred and unswerving sentiment. Love commonly begets 
‘love, A friendship for one truly worthy of its devotion is 
likely to be not only appreciated, but returned. But the true 
‘friend is one who cannot be destroyed by being dropped; who 
‘will not change through being turned away from; who is 
“Just as loving, just as devoted, just as ready to do or to die 
‘for the object of his affection, when misunderstood, or scorned, 
~ or forgotten, as when considered most tenderly, and cherished 
with most delicate regard. It is such love which is set before 
‘the Christian in the example of his Father in heaven. It is 
“to guch a standard that his love for his brethren, and for all 
“mankind, should be conformed. 
“+ Fudge not, and ye shall not be judged: and condemn not, and 
-qye shall not be condemned: ,.. For with what measure ye mete it 
‘ghall be measured to you again (vs. 37, 38), What we think 
of others goes largely to settle the question of what they 
think of us. If we always look at their best side, they are 
mot so likely to look at our worst. If we are constantly 
‘pleking fawe in their character and conduct, we cannot 
‘expect them to consider us flawless. If we feel that they are 
open-héearted and frank, and want us to be so, they will be 
“pretty sure to count us cordial and sympathetic. If we deem 
them cold and constrained, they will hardly deem us warm 
and genial. If we are suspicious of their spirit and motives, 
* we shall almost inevitably bring ourselves under suspicion. 
‘If they appear to us proud and haughty, we are made thereby 
‘to appear the same to them. The surest way, in fact, of 
‘winning a favorable judgment of ourselves from others is by 
Judging them favorably. When their opinion of us secms 
‘hard and harsh, let us aim to correct it by persistently think- 
ing of their probable tenderness of feeling and kindness of 
‘intention in spite of appearances. Let us turn our thoughts 
‘away from whatever seems ungenerous or inconsiderate—or 
possibly selfish and unfeeling—on their part, and try to 
imagine how they may have misunderstood us and our course, 
‘aad thus have supposed themselves justified in their spirit 
and action. By so doing we shall certainly deserve better 
of them, and have a better prospect of receiving our best 
’ deserta, And even when we know that others are evil-doers 
“beyond & question, let us consider ourselves, lest we also be 
+ tempted; let us dwell in thought rather on the strength of 
the pressure ageinst them than on their weakness in yield- 
~ Ing to it; let us think kindly, pityingly, charitably, of them 
#4a thelr infirmities; judging them as we would wish to be 
~* Jadged by them. “For with what measure ye mete it shall 
* be measured to you again.” ‘ 


A Philadelphia. vii 


TEACHING HINTS. * 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The lesson is a part of the Sermon onthe Mount. Imagine 
the great throngs that surrounded the Master as he preached ! 
“They had never heard this kind of preaching before, and they 
_ were delighted with its simplicity, even if they could not 
* @nderstand how fer-reaching the principles were that he 
aumovnced. The verses that form our lesson all pertain to 
' the way in which Jesus wants his disciples to act under try- 
~ ing cireurstances. After reading them, the teacher may as 
well begin by letting the scholars see how men do often act 
toward each other, and then showing how the Master bids 
them act. 
~ Men often act toward each other as if they were inspired 

by the spirit of evil. They return evil for good) There sre 
many illvstrations of this which even the scholars can give. 
’ Draw them out, and let them talk about this. I once tried 
to help a saan who had just come out of jail, and took him to 
my boarding-house, and fitted him out with such garments as 
he needed, aad then procured him a pass to go to his friends. 
Knowing that he had a bad record, I did not permit him to 
go through the halle of the boardjng-house alone, but met 
him at the door, and saw him safely out of the house. Soon 
he returned, and, as the servant-girl had seen him with me, 
~ ghe allowed him to come to my room alone. On the way out 
- again be stole « valuable fur that belonged to one of the ladies 
_ of the house, and made off with it. This was returning evil 
for good with a vengeance. It is this same spirit that leads 
‘men to c-eal from their employers, and to requite unkind- 
nes for tho kindness of their aged parents. This was the 
_ spirit that filled Absalom’s heart, when he rebelled against his 
- Joving father David, and sought to take his life. King Saul 
~ had the same spirit, and in the New Tostament we find its 
full exer-plification in Judas. Though it be a devilish spirit, 
we find many exemplificatiom of it in these times. Is it 
_ {possible that sach a spirit has ever found a lodgment in the 

- héart-cf any one in this class? 

- ‘Phere are many, however, who are not so mean as to refurn 
- @vil for good, bat still they are ready to retarn evil for evil. 
* ‘Dhey think that one bad turn deserves another. If any one 
has wronged them, they think they are justified in paying 
him back in hisownesin. “I'll pay you back” is the thought 
of their minds, Business life and social life are full of exam- 








so hard to reconeile parted friends. Retaliation and revenge 
are dear to the natural heart, and the very thought of “paying 
back” is sweet, This was what made James and John want 
to call down fire from heaven to destroy the Samaritan yil- 
lagé, where they were not kindly received. And it was this 
wish of theirs that called forth from the Master the rebuke, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

Then there are others who would not return evil for good, 
or even evil for evil. They are not as low as that. The 
standard that they have reached is this: Good for good. Such 
persous are loyal toward their friends. They will always 
recognize and repay good deeds that are done to them. “One 
good turn déserves another,” is their maxim ; and they quite 
pride themselves on the consistent way in which they carry 
it out. Of course, this is a better maxim than either of the 
other two that we have been considering. It is even far 
above the teachings of Cicero, who said, “To do to your 
friends all the good you can, and to your enemies all the 
harm you can, is the duty of all.” The vast majority of 
mankind has not risen above morality such as that which is 
embodied in the thought of returning good for good. But 
look at the teaching of our Master in the verses of the lesson. 
As far as the heaven is above the earth, so far is the spirit of 
his teaching above any of the maxims that we have quoted. 
“Return good for evil,” is the command of the Saviour. Of 
this, in fact, the lesson is so full, that to this day there are 

many who would fain interpret it all away, and try to make 
the words of the Master square with their own desires, instead 
of making their practice square with the commands of the 
Son of God, Yet here are words so utterly plain that no one 
ean misunderstand them, and there is no other way for the 
true believer than to follow them, or else to stop calling him- 
selfs believer. Put it in another light, if you please. Instead 
of looking at the mere command, look at the example of the 
Master. Was not his whole life an exemplification of this 
principle? Where his heart was rejoiced by one deed of 
kindness, he received ten deeds that were anything but kind. 
And yet his whole life was governed by the law of love, 
When he was reviled, he reviled not again; and even when 
they drove nails through his hands and feet, he prayed 
“ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Prevept and practice were the same in the life of the Saviour, 
and therefore with all the more emphasis do his words come 
to us to-day. And is it possible for the human heart, consti- 
tuted as it is, to carry out the command of the blessed Lord? 
No! Never! When the Ethiopian can change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots, then only can a sinner do good in his 
own strength. For the carrying out of the Divine command 
we shall absolutely need Divine strength. Here is the 
standard toward which we are to strive, and as soon as we 
find that we are not able to reach it, we need only pray for 
that Divine strength which God is ready to give, and it shall 
not be denied to us. What Paul was able to do, and Stephen 
and Peter, and many a modern missionary, that I can do’as 
well, provided I go to the same source of Divine aid. It is 
not a question of ability, but of willingness, that is before us 
to-day. Alone you are not able, but with Christ you are 
fully able. Do you want to be able? Thengotohim. But 
if you do not go to him, that is proof that you do not want to 
-be able. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
. BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus Preaching.—What did Jesus do after reading the 
Scriptures in the synagogue at Nazareth? So he did in 
Capernaum. When the people wanted him to stay there, 
what did he say he must do in other cities also? Luke says 
“ he preached in the synagogues of Galilee.” Where did he 
sit and preach when the people on the Shore of the lake 
pressed upon him to hear the word of God? He preached 
and taught in many places, sometimes to crowds of people, 
sometimes to only one, as he did to a woman who came to 
draw water as he sat resting by the well ; again, when a rulet 
came to him at night, and he tanght him how to be saved. 

One Sermon.—We have many of Jesus’ sayings, but only 
one sermon. Matthew, who sat close by him and heard it, 
gives more than one hundred verses of the sermon; Luke 
gives only about half as many. What disciples were with 
him when they saw the miracle of so many fishes? What 
kind of “ fishers” did Jesus say they should become? What 
did he mean by being “fishers of men”? Jesus was to have 
in all twelve helpers or followers, who were to be with him 
as he went about, be his scholars, and continue his work after 
he went back to heaven. Before he called them all to him, 
he went “into a mountain to pray, and continued ail night 
in prayer to God.” Even the Son of God would not begin 
anything important without prayer. Can we hope to do 
right unless we ask him to guide us? 

Twelve Disciples—When he came down from the mountain, 
he called the twelve men he had chosen to come to him. 
What were the names of the two pair of brothers who fished 








per- | ples of this kind of sotioo, and this it is that often makes it | give 


waally ta the mci 
been a tax-gatherer? How many were. anal Fasaes? 
After Jesus’ death, which one was slow to believe the word 
of the others who said Jesus had risen and appeared to them ? 
Jesus called the twelve to him, then went up on the side of 
a hill, called a mountain, and sat down in sight of the people. 
His disciples were close by him, and around and below the 
people who were waiting to hear his words. 

On the Mowntain.—It was a summer morning when Jesus 
preached this sermon, partly to teach his new apostles, and 
also to tell the multitude some things about the kingdom of 
heaven. Was it intended for us to-day? Jesus began with 
the words of blessing we say so often. If the people had 
been asked to answer who were blessed and happy, they might 
have said, the rich, or those who lived in fine houses. What 
would you have answered? Jesus surprised them by calling 
those blessed whom the world would call poor, sad, broken- 
hearted, abused, and for each one he gave a promise of some- 
thing better than all that the world could ever give. 

How to Pray—This sermon was very plaip, and about 
every-day things, He talked of the flowers and birds, of 
salt, of a lighted candle. But, beat of all, he who prayed all 
night taught us how to pray every day to our Father in 
heaven. 

How to Live,—In this sermon Jesus gave a perfect law 
how to live, The people had been taught to love their 


neighbors and hate their enemies; but Jesus gave a new ° 


law. “He did not mean it only for those sitting close by him 
or in sight; for he said “Unto you which hear.” Do we all 
hear his words in our lesson to-day? “Love your enetnies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again.” Strange 
pay, that seemed, to give one who would be glad to hurt you. 
That was Jesus’ plain command,—to bless them that curse 
you. For words of anger, Jesus wants you to give back mild, 
gentle words, remembering that he came to bring péace and 
good-will. What if they will not hear your kind, gentlé 
words? God will hear, and you may speak to him in prayer 
for them. So Jesus, when the nails were driven through his 
hands on the cross, prayed, “Father, forgive them.” 8o 
Stephen, when he was dying, prayed for those who cast the 
stones: “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” Jeans bade 
them bear meekly all abuse, even if struck on the cheek or 
stripped of their clothing. How did Jesus bear it when he 
was smitten in the face? As he was to be kung on the cross, 
the soldiers robbed him of his garments. It was for his ene- 
mies that Jesus came to die, and he gave his life for those 
who hated him. ; 

The Law of Love,—Jesus gave a law so plain that a little 
child can know and do what it means. It is our golden text 
for to-day. You can put your own or your little brother's or 
sister’s name in it, like this: Mary, as you would like John 
to do to you, so you must do to him. If you remember it, 
would you ever speak cross words, or lift your hand to strike? 
This rule is so precious, so pure, and so just, that it is called 
the Golden Rale, There was once a heathen who was # 
pleased with it that he had the words made in letters of gold, 
and placed on the wall, to be always in sight. Where will be 
a better place for you to keep it? A great scholar who lived 
five hundred years before Christ made a famous rule; but it 
was only half so good: “What you do not like others to do 
to you, do not to them.” Jesus, who is love, gave a more 
perfect rule, which would make earth lika a heaven of love 
if everybody obeyed it. 

The Reward.—It is like Christ to keep the golden rule. 
Jesus says,“ Your reward shall be great, ye shall be the children 
of the Highest.” God is love, kind and merciful even to the 
unthankful and the evil. To love our enemies and do good, 
is to be like him; and he will own us as sons and daughters, 
with Jesus for cur elder brother. His love will come into 
the heart which is kind and loving, slow to judge unkindly 
of others, forgiving and tender to all, Such a life will be 
blessed with love on earth, growing day by day more like 
Jesus, in favor with God and with man. 


Lowieville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.8., 
Cawow oF DURHAM. 


Tus Law or Tux Scripes.—The law of love, as laid down 
in this passage by Christ, is in each detail a correction of the 
false glosses put by the scribes on the law of Moses, and 
which are preserved in the Talmud. These glosses start from 
two false principles. Firstly, they confused the legalublic 
penalty for wrong-doing with private revenge; secondly, they 
resolved the law, not into a just retribution, but into a pecu- 
niary compensation. Thus Maimonides lays down in the 
Talmud: Does a man give another a blow on the cheek? 
Let him give him two hundred sazim (six suzim made a 
Jewish penny). If he-strike him again with the other hand, 
let him pay four hundred susim. To correct this teaching, 
our Lord bids the assaulted mah rather offer the other cheek. 
Again, the rabbis taught that the fine was to be in proportion 





by the sea? On whose boat did Jesus preach? I is well to 





to the rank or dignity of the person assaulted, and that an 
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es ped PURINA teal nid So ‘peniehel tach apes 
_ tsonof Abraham, The next injunction of our Lord, “Him 
” ghat taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat also,” 
| refers, as we may see by the parallel paints rT 


_ not to private wrong or assault, but to oppression inflicted 

‘under legal forms. By the law of ‘Moses a man was forbidden 
“to take a debtor's outer garment (here rendered “ coat”), the 
“Ioose woolen robe which all Orientals wear at the present 


day, and which they take off and throw over themselves at 


 < pight; or, if he took if as security, he must réstore it at sun- 
“get. The rabbis explained that the reason of this was because 


on the fringe or border of this garment was worked the blue 
- stripe which was to put them in mind of the law. But they 
“allowed the other clothing of a debtor to be taken. Our 


Lord’s teaching, on the contrary, was that they should sub- 


* gait to legal oppression, even if it exceed the limits of the 


“pabbinical gloss, and include the outer as well as the inner 
“garment. Christ mentions these partioulars of the law of 


tetaliation as being most markedly in contrast. with the 
Gospel law of humility, patience, and self-denial. 
“Love Your Exemres.’”—Here our Lord reverses the 


teaching of the scribes which was, as laid down by Maimonides, 


“ An Israelite who sees another Israelite transgressing, and 


* admonishes him, if he repent not, is bound to hate him.” 


Again, “Israelites who deny the Law and the Prophets are 
to be slain, if any can slay them, and that openly ; but if not 


* openly, you may compass their death secretly end by sub- 
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tilty.” Ac to the Gentiles, their teaching was, “If we have 


* no war with them, it is not lawful to plot their death ; but 


it is forbidden to deliver them from death, if they are in 


* danger of it. For instance, a Jew sees one of them fallen 
into the sea, let him by no means lift him out thence. For 


it is written, Thou shalt not rise up against the blood of thy 
neighbour; but this man is not thy neighbour.” 

“Goop Mxzasuns.”—There is, probably, a reference here 
to the teaching which we find embodied in the Talmud, on 
measures; namely, that there are three kinds of good meas- 
urés,—the stricken off, the heaped up, and the running over. 
The stricken-off méasure was for ordinary trade. It might 
be struck off by a flat knife or piece of wood run along the 
top of the measure. But the scrupulously honorable man 
would use a round ruler, which would both press down the 
corn, and could not, as a flat one might, catch any of the ears 


* and drag them away with it. But all measures for the ser- 
vice of the temple were to be heaped up, excepting that for 


the high-priest’s loaves, which was to be stricken off A 


** quaint reason is given for thisthat, ss the high-priest had 


to divide it into two tithes, if it were heaped, some of it 
might fall on the ground in the process. One rabbi says that 


’ @ priest’s hand should be filled neither with the measure 


stricken off nor heaped up, but by measures running over. 
The Saviour promises even more,—not only — over, 
but first pressed down. 

“Into Your Bosom.”—The Oriental loose So has no 
pockets, but the long, linen under-garment is fastened by a 


. leathern girdie round the waist, and the loose folds above it 





are constantly used as a depository for bread, figs, corn, or 
other articles. The expression, taking “a serpent into the 
bosom,” means placing it in the dress as a man would carry 
his food. _° 

The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

** Give, says the little stream.” 

** Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews.” 
**God loved the world of sinners lost,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Love is the theme of this lesson. Love, lovingness, love- 
liness. Love possessing the heart; love going out unveas- 
ingly toward all; love making winsome the one whom it 
controls; love toward our fellows, because of our love 
toward God. 

Professor Drummond has given point to an address of his 
on love, by entitling it “The Greatest Thing in the World.” 
And he finds a justification of this title in the inspired decla- 
ration of the Apostle Paul: “And now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.” In the 


* teachings of this lesson, our Lord shows how the greatest 











thing in the world can be made use of by us in every relation 
of life. 

On the face of it, it is not an easy thing to love our ene- 
mies; to do good to them that hate us; to be full 4f kind- 
liness toward those who are full of unkindness toward us, 
Yet, if we are swayed by love toward. God and toward those 
whom God loves, we are just as sure to love our enemies as 
to love our friends, Indeed, we cannot be said to love God 
while refusing to love those who are degr to him, and whom 
he sets before us to be loved for his sake. 

As “sons of the Most High,” we are to look upon all the 


” ghildren of our common Father as members of the same 
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asia dilate and we are to concede to them all the rights 
and privileges and favors to which we deem ourselves en- 
titled.. And ao it is that the brotherhood of man, as an out- 
growth of the fatherhood of God, is a fact that prompts us to 
be loving toward all men, because God is loying toward all 
men, and asks us to be so for his sake. 

And if we are full of love, we shall be lovely. Love begets 
love, and he who loves, is loved in return; “for with what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 





ADDED POINTS. 


He who cannot love unless he is loved in return can never 
truly love; for a love that bargains for its own existence is 
not love. 

It is not that we are to bless men simply because they curse 
us; but it is that our wish to have them blessed ought not to 
be checked by their cursing us. 

If a Christian’s love has any special value, it ought to be 
operative at times when a godless person’s love would fail. 
“If you'll love ms, I'll love you; but if you won’t, I won't,” 
may be well enough for a selfish child, but not for an unselfish 
child of God. 

A Clause of verse 35, as given in the Revision, is worthy of 
special note: “Never despairing.” After seventy times seven, 
then seven hundred times seventy should be the limitless 
reach of loving endeavors in behalf of one who taxes the 
patience and tries the temper of a follower of Jesus, “ Never 
despairing;" “never despairing.” There is no end to love 
like that. 

As our Father is, so ought we to be in our love toward those 
whom he loves, He is our pattern. His standard should be 
our standard. “Be ye merciful, even as your Father is 
merciful.” 

If you want to be loved, love, If you fear you are not 
loved, love. If you know you are not loved, love. If you 
are loved, love, The only sure way of winning love is by 
loving, whether you win love or not. 








EASTER LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 28 ; 1-10.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 In the end of the sabbath,as| 1 Now lateon the sabbath day, 
it began to dawn toward the first asit began to dawn toward the 
day of the week, came Mi/ry Mig- first day of the week, came 





Ga-l@/ne and the other Mi’ry to see 
the sepulchre, 

2 And, behold, there was a 
great earthquake : for the angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and folled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon 
it. 

8 His countenance ‘was like 
lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow: 

4 And for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as 
dead men. 

6 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus 
which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is risen, 
as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from the 
dead ; and, behold, he goeth be- 
fore you into Ga)‘1-lee ; there shall 
ye see him: lo, I have told you. 

8 And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy; and did run to bring 
his disciples word. 

9 { And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, All hail. And they came 
and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid : go tell my brethren 
that they go into Gal’i-lee, and 
there shall they see me. 


The American Revisers would 
“which” in verse 6. 


Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary to see the sepuichre. 
2 And behold, there was a great 
earthquake; for an angel of 
the Lord descended from hea- 
ven, and came and rolled 
away the stone, and sat upon 
Sit. His appearance wus as 
lightning, and his raiment 
4 white as snow : and for fear of 
him the watchers did quake, 
and became as dead men. 
5 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, which hath been cruci- 
6 fied. He is not here; for he 
is risen, even as he said, 
Come, see the place ' where 
7 the Lordlay. And go quickly, 
and tell his disciples, He is 
risen from the dead; and lo, 
he goeth before you into Gali- 
lee ; there shall ye see him : lo, 
8 Ihavetold you. And they de- 
parted quickly from the tomb 
with fear and great joy, and 
ran to bring his disciples word, 
9 And behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, All hail. And they 
came and took hold of his feet, 
10 and worshipped him. Then 
saith Jesus unto them, Fear 
not: go tell my brethren that 
they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me. 








1 Many ancient suthorities read 


essa os 


substitute “who” or “that” for 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Verse 1.—Now late on the sabbath day, as it began to dawn 


toward the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre: The sabbath, according to 
the strict reckoning of the hours, closed at six o'clock in the 
evening. The two phrases which the evangelist uses, how- 
ever, clearly indicate that he was thinking, not of a late 
afternoon hour, but of an early morning hour. It would 
seem not improbable that the mind of the writer views the 
day here as including the night hours which followed it, the 
new day beginning with the new sun-rising, and the night 





counting for nothing, as it were, since it was given to sleep, 








The early morning, near the dawning of the day, is indicated 
in all the Gospels as the time of the beginning of the scenes 
connected with the resurrection. Jesus had been placed in 
the tomb in the late hours of Friday afternoon. With the 
daylight of Sunday morning the third day began. Matthew 
represents the two Marys as having gone to the sepulcher, 
From the accounts given by the other evangelists, it seems 
probable that his narrative of the matter is compressed, for 
the sake of brevity, or because he did not care to give all the 
details, and that the two women, though starting together, 
did not together witness all that ocourred. Mary Magda- 
lene alone saw the Lord at his first manifestation of himself, 
and the other Mary either did not see him at all, or had a 
vision of him at a later moment, when she was on her way 
back from the tomb. Possibly Matthew, in his brief record, 
joins the appearance to Mary Magdalene with what happened 
to the other Mary, speaking in a compnghensive way of all 
the occurrences as connected with both of the women, There 
were other women, besides these two, according to the indiga- 
tions of the story as given by the other. evangelists, It may 
be difficult to explain, in an entirely satisfactory way, all the 
differences in minor details which we find in these narratives‘ 
but it is easy to see that in the case of such brief stories an 
explanation may be possible. 

Verses 2-4.—And behold, there was a great earthquake ; for 
an angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
away the stone, and sal upon st. His appearance was as light- 
ning, and his raiment white as enow: and for fear of him the 
watchers did quake, and became as dead men: The statement at 
the beginning of verse 2 does not seem to determine, by rea- 
son of the verb which is used, that the fact mentioned was 
contemporaneous with the arrival of the women at the sepul- 
cher. The past tenses here are employed after the manner 
of simple narrative, and the time desigpated by one may 
easily be antecedent to that indicated by another. From the 
several narratives, when taken together, we may infer that 
the earthquake had occurred either before the women started 
for the tomb, or before they reached it. They found the 
stone already rolled away from the door of the sepulcher 
when they arrived, if we may judge from tle most natural 
interpretaffon of what Mark says (Mark 16:3). Whether 
the earthquake here spoken of was a repetition of the shock 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, or whether it was some- 
thing limited to the immediate surroundings of the tomb, 
may be questioned. The connection of the statement respect- 
ing it with that of the next clause by the word “for,” may 
possibly point to the latter view as correct. The descending _ 
of the angel is accompanied by this movement of the earth, 
He was seated upon the stone which he had rolled away, as 
we may believe, when the women arrived. This is not the 
necessary interpretation of the words, and therefore cannot 
be insisted upon as certainly the meaning of the writer; but 
it may be regarded as the probable and natural interpreta- 
tion. The glory of the angel was manifested by the bright- 
ness and dazzling whiteness of his garments and his appear- 
ance. It was so overpowering in its effect upon the beholders, 
that gven the soldiers whom Pilate had set to watch the 
tomb, were prostrated with awe and fear. 

Verses 5-7.—And the angel answered and said wnto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been eru- 
cified, He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said, Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay. And go quickly, and tell his disei« 
ples, He is risen from the dead ; and lo, he goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye age hisn lo, I have told you: The angel 
replied, not to a question presented by the women in words, 
but to what he perceived to be in their minds, He bids 
them, first of all, to free themselves of all such fear as had 
overtaken the soldiers,—the word “ ye” is emphatic: do not 
you fear as they do,—and then tells them that Jesus has 
risen, in accordance with the assurance which he had given 
before his death. The evidence that he was not in the tomb, 
but had risen, would be found by examining the tomb itself, 
The words “even as he said” refer to such passages as Mat- 
thew 16: 21 and 17: 23. The declaration that Jesus would 
go before the disciples into Galilee, and meet them there, is 
connected with the words of Jesus himself, as given in Mat- 
thew 26:32. The women were directed, so soon as they had 
convinced themselves of the truth, of the angel’s words by 
examining the tomb, to hasten away and bear the joyful mes- 
sage to the disciples. The disciples were now gathered in 
Jerusalem, the Passover feast still continuing. The women 
were therefore directed to go back to the city, and to bear 
with them an assurance and a promise, 

Verses 8-10.—And they departed quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy, and ran to bring his disciples word. And 
behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail, And they came and 
took hold of his feet, and worshipped him, Then saith Jesus wnto 
them, Fear not: go tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me: These verses state that the women 
obeyed the command of the angel, and thst, as they were on 
their way back to the city, Jesus himself met them, and 
repeated to them substantially what the angel had said 
respecting a meeting in Galilee. Matthew evidently, for 
some reason which we cannot now determine, concentrates 





his thought and his story upon this one meeting. It would 
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seem almost impossible that the writer of this Gospel, whether 
he was the apostle Matthew himself, or some discipie who 
‘ wrote upon the foundation of what Matthew has previously 
- written, should have been ignorant of the meetings of Jesus 
‘with the apostles in Jerusalem on the first and second Sun- 
days, Some other reason, it would seem, must be assigned 
for the limitation of his narrative to Galilee. It may have 
- been the significance which the meeting there had, to his 
thought, as connected with the great commission given to the 
--disciples to preach the gospel everywhere, and the promise 
. that the Lord would abide with them always, even to the 
consummation of the age. Theexpression “All hail” repre- 
sents the Greek verb which means “ rejoice,” but which was 
commonly used in salutations. ‘It is here a word of joy and 
encouragement, and carries with it, by implication, the thought 
expressed afterwards in the words “fear not.” The women 
. had departed fraf& the tomb, and were hastening toward the 
city with mingled feelings,—a great joy by reason of what 
they had heard, a certain fear because of what they had seen. 
Jesus would turn their minds away from the fear, and would 
“make the resurrection of their Lord and Master to these 
‘earliest witnesses, and so to all disciples in all coming time, 
a matter of joy only. He calls the disciples, to whom he 
pends the women, his “brethren,” in this word which he 
“pends to them, as in his word to Mary Magdalene, recorded 
‘in John, he says, I ascend to“ my” Fatherand “your” Father. 
As he rises from the dead, he receives all his disciples into 

* this close relation to himself. 

Yale University. 



























































THE LESSON OF EASTER. 
BY W. B, HUNTINGTON, D.D. » 


The gospel of ‘the resurrection is the only guarantee for 
: three possessions, no one of which our modern world can 
spare,—hope, freedom, and gladness, 

1, Easter Day warrants us in hoping. Communities, like 
individuals, must have something to live for. No matter 
what the case may be, whether it be that of a sick man strug- 
gling against disease, a ship’s crew clinging tg a wreck, a 
storming party engaged in an assault, or a depressed social 
class thwarted in all its attempts to better itself, the moment 

_we allow ourselves to use the word “ hopeless,” it is felt that 
the very worst has been said. There are gradations in mis- 
fortune, but there is nothing that lies beyond hopelessness. 
That is the extremest limit of man’s ill estate. 

‘<The world—never at any period of its history over-rich 
‘in hope—was, at the time of Christ’s appearance, practically 
bankrupt. All the ancient fountains of hope seemed to have 
run dry. True, the traditional belief in the promise of a 
coming Messiah had never wholly died. Traces of such an 
expectation may be found even among the old heathen litera- 
tures; and it was impossible for Hebrews to overlook or to 
forget the promise, which, like a thread of gold, ran through 

‘the volume of their Scriptures. Nevertheless, the general 
atmosphere was heavily weighted with despondency. Aside 
from their personal ambitions, men felt little int@est in 
anticipating what might be coming upon the world; for there 

oseemed to be no reason to think that anything good was com- 
ing, but, on the contrary, the probability appeared to be that 
things would go on for ages unborn very much as they had 

» gone on in ages dead. 

The seat of empire might shift, Rome might outlive her 
day of greatness, as Babylon had outlived hers, and Athens 
hers, but there would still be going on indefinitely the same 
conflict of passions, the same strife for the pre-eminence, the 
same dull round of war and truce and peace and war again. 
Why should they think.otherwise? Hence that striking 
expression St. Paul uses, when, in a letter to certain Chris- 
tians whom years before he had converted from heathenism, 
he reminds them of the time when they had lived as those 
“having no hope.” Those are words that fairly represent 
the state of the world’s mind as it then was. It was a hope- 
less state. 

The announcement of the resurrection of the Son of God 
changed all this. It had, though in an indefinitely higher 
degree, the same uplifting, exhilarating effect upon the 

} thoughts and feelings of men that, at a later day, the dis- 
3S *wovery of America exercised upon the mind of Europe. It 
; was the disclosure of a wholly new realm of life. For it must 
‘be remembered that the resurrection of our Lord, although 
“the greatest of recorded miracles, was very far from being a 
mere miracle and nothing more. The story that a mar who 
had been dead had come to life again, would not of itself have 
produced in the ancient world any very startling results. 
There could never have been a Holy Catholic Church built 
@pon Lazarus of Bethany as its corner-stone, as there has been 
~upon Jesus of Nazareth. It was the fact of Christ’s having 
_Tisen into a life better and larger, every way, than this earthly 
_one, and not only so, but of his having also held out a prom- 
"ise of leading thither, in due time, the army of his followers, 
_ of lifting them up to be sharers in his ennobled estate,—it 
“was this that made the good news of Goi! break upon that 
_ Weary and sad-hearted civilization like spring sunshine. 
* “Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 



























































exclaims St. Peter with a glad heartiness, “ who hath begot- 
ten us again unto a lively by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” is just it; “a lively hope,” a 
hope so very, very full of vital force that it really is equiva- 
lent to a new start granted to the human family, a fresh 
beginning allowed as if nothing had happened to spoil the 
old beginning, a wholly new genesis of life. The impulse 
thus imparted has never, from those days to these, lost per- 
sistency. No shadow has ever fallen in permanent eclipse 
across the cheerful face of the Church’s expectancy.’ She 
hopes on, and hopes ever. 

2. Easter is to the world the guarantee of freedom. What 
is a free government? It is commonly understood to mean 
a system of polity under which the people make their own 
laws, and decide by their own voice who shall be their rulers. 
But how are we to account for the fact that “free govern- 
ment” exists only where the atmosphere is permeated with 
Christian ideas? It is only in Europe and America, the 
continents which have yielded themselves in some measure to 
the obedience of Christ, that we find civil freedom prevalent. 
What is the reason of this? The reason is, that only such 
peoples can be trusted with freedom as have a just and worthy 
conception of what freedom means. A common notion about 
freedom is, that it means leave to have one’s own way, the 
right to do .. hat one chooses, But, manifestly, a nation gov- 
erned upon this principle of letting every mah do what was 
right in his own eyes would speedily go to pieces. Such a 
community would, soon or late, and more likely soon than 
late, have to choose between two evil alternatives,—the one 
anarchy, the other despotism. 

It is the Gospel of the Resurrection that makes free in- 
stitutions possible, and it does this by insisting that every 
man, besides his temporal and earthly citizenship, has also a 
heavenly citizenship, that is to say, has obligations, duties, 
responsibilities,—the sanction of which comes down from 
above. Under this heavenly citizenship freedom is under- 
stood to mean freedom to do right, and men are said to be 
“free,” not because they are at liberty to follow the beckoning 
of their appetites and passions whithersoever they may lead, 
but because they have their appetites and passions so well 
under control that they themselves are free to do what con- 
science dictates. Ina word, a self-governed nation can only 
fairly deserve the name when it is made up of citizens who 
are themselves severally self-governed men. 

It is true that there have been in the past heathen repub- 
lics, and political institutions called free have existed among 
peoples that never heard of Christ, that lived before his 
resurrection took place. But the history of these attempts 
at freedom only illustrates and enforces the point in hand. 
There was no sufficient salt of righteousness to keep those 
old republics from decay, There was not motive enough for 
self-government on the part of ‘the individual citizen, no 
means of making it plain to him that, even at the cost of | 
self-denial, it would be worth his while to do right. Those 
ancient commonwealths, therefore, fell a prey to corruption, 
and, not having grasped the true secret of freedom, found 
themselves compelled to welcome at last the despot, the abso- 
lute ruler, the man on horseback, who could at least ensure 
order, even if he could do no more. The incoming among 
men of the gospel, with its inspiring, thrilling invitation to 
all of us to count ourselves as risen with Christ, and in that 
faith to seek the things which are above, changed all this. 

The preaching of the resurrection was, moreover, a tremen- 
dous blow dealt at the old notion of man’s being the helpless 
creature of fate, the plaything of a resistless destiny. Fatal- 
ism in religion and despotism in government go naturally 
together; they are twins. Mohammedanism is fatalism 
through and through, and its natural accompaniment is the 
sword. There has never been civil freedom under the suc- 
cessors of the false prophet, and never can be. The religions 
of the East generally are based upon the principle, more or 
less distinctly avowed, that destiny is at the bottom of all that 
goes on among men; and we are not surprised to find, there- 
fore, that nowhere in those lands are the people politically 
free. Asa matter of fact, nothing has ever proved itself so 
potent to break up this dream of doom as the message of the 
resurrection. 

When the stone was rolled away from the door of the 
sepulcher, there went with it a heavy load that for ages had 
been weighing upon the human will, and crushing out of it 
all elasticity and spring. The endless chain of destiny had 
at last been broken. The impenetrable heavens had been 
pierced. Thenceforth it should be said of no man that he 
had been doomed to bondage, for the risen Christ had opened 
a kingdom broader than the empire to all believers. And 
what was true then, when our religion was in its infancy, is 
true now. The words of the familiar Easter greeting, “He 
is risen,” still make the great charter of our liberties. Close up 
that inlet to the sky his rising made, and men, with eyes bent 
on the earth, will presently so misuse their freedom that the 
very name of freedom will become a byword and reproach. 

3. Easter is to the world the guarantee of gladness. Of 
course, it is not necessary to insist that with the dying out of 
faith in the resurrection of the Son of God there would van- 
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for we know that in such an event there would probably be 
more of these things than ever. But gladness is a very dif- 
ferent thing from pleasure-seeking and 
Gladness is a sacréd word: ‘it is a word akin to joy, and, like 
joy, does not admit of a counterfeit. Other moods of feeling 
may be successfully but a make-believe gladness 
almost invariably betrays itself,—we see through it. And yet, 
what under the wide heavens is so precious when genuine? 
What so redolent of the pure fresh air of life’s morning 
time? What so suggestive as this same gladness of the life 
the angels live, speeding upon God’s errands to the ends of 
space ? 

Now Easter is a glad day,—there is-no doubt of it. The 
very children catch the spirit of the feast. Of their own 
accord they will tell you that it isthe best day of all the year, 
—better even than Christmas, if a doubt be raised. Their 
reasons for their preference may not be of the profoundest 
sort, but, so far as they go, they are real and true. Probably 
they catch the main thought about as readily as older people 
do; and the main thought is that, for those who believe in 
the truth for which Easter stands, there is nothing in life to 
be really afraid of. What commonly spoils gladness, and too 
often drives it wholly out of a life, is apprehension, dread. 
There is, indeed, a kind of fear that may subsist along with 
joy; for of the women on the morning of the resurrection it 
is written, that they departed quickly from the sepulcher 
“with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word.” But the “fear” thus spoken of is more like rever- 
ence, awe, than it is like what we understand by “dread.” 

In the main, the first statement holds good,—that what 
spoils gladness is apprehension. Now, Easter lifts from 
human life that horror of great darkness known as the shadow 
of death. I do not mean that it reconciles us wholly to the 
fact of death, either our own death or the deaths of others, 
but it does very perceptibly lessen the dread, it does very 
teally lighten the gloom. It is true that critics of the Chris- 
tian religion, and more especially some recent ones, have 
charged it upon our faith, that, instead of gladdening, it has 
saddened, the heart of humanity. We are invited to look 
back at the good old days of paganism, when men in happy 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the questions of the soul took 
their pleasure heartily, without misgivings born of a too 
sensitive conscience, and with none of those painful search- 
ings into the motives of action which Christ’s stern sayings 
on the Mount have made so marked a feature of our modern 
life. 

Bat were they really’so glad’ at heart, after all; those 
laughter-loving, garland-crowned revelers of the ancient 
time? As we read their own accounts of their own social 
life, as we study what is left of their works of art, do we not 
seem to feel the half-acknowledged presence, at every feast, of 
the grim skeleton of care? Yes, the shadow lay across their, 
path as it lies across ours; the only difference is that they 
schooled themselves to say with seeming indifference, “ Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die;” while we say, “No, 
let us take heed unto our ways, for though we die, we are to 
live again.” 

It may properly be conceded that there is more seriousness 
in the world on account of Christ’s having come into it, but 
never that there is more sorrowfulness. And as for their 
having been more glad at heart than we are, I suspect that 
the forced gaiety of the most hilarious of them would show to 
poor advantage if set alongside of the sustained and tranquil 
cheerfulness of some aged Christian saint. There is more 
real gladness in one page of the New Testament than in all 
the classics of antiquity. The light of the resurrection car- 
ries joy with it as sunshine carries health. 

4. Last of all, consider the alternative, if faith in the resur- 
rection be discarded. Blot Easter out of the calendar, by 
which I mean, disown the truth for which the feast stands as 
a witness, discredit the belief in a risen Christ and of a risen 
life to which he summons men, and you will have done what 
you can to drive hope, freedom, and gladness from the earth. 
Suppose you do this,—what follows? The very same thing 
follows that followed dh the morning of the resurrection; 
namely, an offer of “large money.” They gave large money, 
and that was the pay for their attempt to smother the gospel 
at its birth. The same pay is offered now. “Give up this 
silly interest in a spiritual world, of which you really know 
nothing at all,” cries many a persuasive voice to-day. “Give 
it all up, and turn to more important matters, where we can 
see what we touch, and weigh what we handle. Say ye,” cry 
these chief priests of materialism, “say ye that his disciples 
came and stole him away ; say that their senses were disturbed 
by excessive grief; say that they loved him so well that they 
imagined he came back ; say ye that the whole thing is a fic- 
tion, or a myth, or anything you will,—only say not that he 
is risen.” 

But when we shall have received our pay, and shall have 
become as prosperous and wealthy as the chief priests of the 
godless creed promise that we shall be,—what then? Is it 
likely that we shalg be happy? Is it likely that we shall be 
at peace? Is it likely that we shall have mastered the secret 
of contentment? Oh, no! With all our improved ways of 
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~ all that our “large money ” ‘avails to get us, we shall be sick | 
‘at heart, hungry with ® hunger nothing can feed, thirsty 


with » thirst nothing can quench, 


“What!” the chief priests will ask. “ Are yon not satis 


‘fied? Have you not everything that can possibly be de- 
° sired?” : 
_ thing. . But that is just the trouble! Every thing ] have;. 
‘ what I want, is God,—the living God !” 


‘ Grace Church Rectory, New York City. 


“Yes,” the soul will answer sadly; “yes, every 
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. 
{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
‘receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 


© periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 


' decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 


"or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
. among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 


euch only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
- the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 


¢ readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 


. for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
, nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
"personal ee are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE EXPOSITOR’S 
BIBLE.* 
The readers of The Sunday School Times have already 


’ ‘been fully informed as to the plan and purpose of the 


series entitled The Expositor’s Bible, edited by the Rev. 

W. RB. Nicoll, editor of The London Expositor, and re- 

_ published in America by Messrs. Armstrong & Son, of 

New York. Three volumes complete the series for 1889, 
and are now noticed together. 

The last volume to appear may be placed first, both 

_ because it expounds a book coming earlier in our Eng- 


_ lish Bible, and because it seems to be entitled to the first 
. place by its excellence... This is the First Epistle to the 


, Corinthians, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., already 
-well known by his various works in exegetical theology. 
The author has been brought into more prominence 

arecently in.consequence of the opposition to his election 
as a theological professor,—an Opposition based mainly 

‘upon his alleged sympathy with certain forms of the 
higher criticism. Whatever be the position he holds on 

‘other topics, he seems to be a competent expositor of 
this particular Epistle, in regard to which there have 
arisen none of the disturbing questions of higher criti- 
cism. Mofeover, he has made a volume meeting the 
design with which thé series was undertaken. Certainly 
he has succeeded in doing this a than some of his 
colaborers. 

The work contains twenty-five sii Three of 
these virtually deal with “ Introduction,” technically so 
termed ; though each of them has its basis in a scrip- 
tural passage. The first chapter is based upon Acts 18 : 
1-18, and sets forth the historical circumstances leading 
to the composition of the Epistle ; thesecond, based upon 
1 Corinthians 1: 1-9 (misprinted 2-9 in the volume), 
treats of the church at Corinth; the third, based upon 
verses 10-16 of the same chapter, discusses the factions 
in the church. The usual view is presented, but the 
word “parties” is used by the author somewhat un- 
guardedly. He rightly represents, however, the party 
which named itself “ of Christ” as the most dangerous 
of the four. It will be impossible to ffllow the exposi- 
tion in detail, but the more etriking chapters are: The 
one on “The Veil” (1 Cor. 11 : 1-16), discussing the dis- 
orders from the immodest purticipation of women in 
public worship at Corinth; the one on “No Gift Like 
Love” (1 Cor. 13), the author regarding “ the more ex- 
cellent way ” as superior even to the exercise of apos- 
tolic gifts ; and the four on the fifteenth chapter. But 
the author fails to do justice to the word “spiritual ” in 
his discussion of the spiritual body. He says: “It is the 
spirit which maintains the spiritual body; and by the 
‘spirit is meant that in man which can delight in God 
and in goodness.” This is true, but Paul never uses the 
word without a suggestion of the Holy Spirit’s quicken- 
ing power. The lower conception of the term is Platonic 
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rather than Pauline; Sead shang, it has sae | 
accepted by too many Christian writers, despite the 
strong testimony of Paul’s own usage as to the exact 
sense in which he employs the term. Dr, Dods has 
printed the English text of the Authorized Version ; in 
most of the preceding volumes the Revised Version is 
given. Since the peculiar tone of this Epistle is far 
more exactly reproduced in the latter, it seems unfor- 
tunate that the reader could not have its apt phrasing 
in connection with the exposition; especially as Dr. 


‘Dods apparently accepts its readings and renderings. 


The second volume is on The Epistles of St. John, by 
Dr. William Alexander, Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. This is the poorest of the series thus far. It 
is learned and reverent, iistructive and edifying; but 
as an exposition itis notasuccess, It is rather a curious 
combination of lectures on topics suggested by the Epis- 
tles, together with brief exegetical comments, the Greek 
text with the Vulgate and three English versions in 
parallel columns being inserted in connection with each 
lecture. It is thus too awkward in its arrangement for 
the common reader, and not full and accurate enough 
for the needs of a scholar. The style is somewhat 
rhetorical; the learning is interjected rather than 
infused. Still the value of the work is unmistakable 
for oné having the skill and patience to use it aright, 
Of the five parallel columns which accompany each sec- 
tion, the first contains the Greek text of Tischendorf, 
“with occasional amendments (sic) from Dr. Scrivener 
or Professor Westcott ;” the second gives the Vulgate, 
according to the text of the Codex Amiatinus; the third 
is a reprint of the Authorized Version; the fourth, of the 
Revised Version; and the last, an independent version 
made by the Bishop himself for his own “ private use.” 
The author has unduly praised both the Vulgate and the 
Authorized Version ; he speaks of “ the scholar-like—if 
sometimes just a little pedantic and provoking—accuracy 
of the Revised Version.” His own version is sometimes 
a paraphrase, and, while fairly accurate, is often quite 
clumsy in its attempts to bring out the force of the Greek 
tenses, Four of the discourses are introductory. Some 
topic suggested by consecutive portions of the first Epis- 
tle is discussed in each of the fifteen discourses that fol- 
low, the twentieth and twenty-first dealing with the 
second and third Epistles respectively. The author, of 
course, rejects the interpolated passage in 1 John 5: 7, 
quoting the language of Bentley (in 1717); but Bentley's 
attitude was condemned by many of his contemporaries, 
and the Church of England suffered in its scholarship 
for a century and a half in consequence of this false con- 
servatism. In one of his notes the author makes a “ tabu- 
lated analysis” to show the correspondences of thought 
between the Gospel of John and the First Epistle. But 
a good deal of the table seems artificial in its construction. 

It should be remembered that Bishop Alexander has 
written an excellent commentary on the Epistles of John 
for the so-called “Speaker's Commentary.” Probably 
the form of this work is due to the fact that his strietly 
exegetical labor was spent upon the previous work. The 
present volume showscareful exegetical foundations; but, 
in the effort to avoid repeating himself, the author seems 
to have departed too widely from the plan and purpose 
of the series to which his present work belongs. « 

The third volume, on the Book of Revelation, is by 
Professor Milligan of Aberdeen, Scotland. He too has 
published a commentary on the same portion of the 
New Testament, in the Popular (or International) Com- 
mentary, edited by Dr. Schaff. Besides this, he has 
given a very interesting series of lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse (the Baird lectures). Yet he has succeeded better 
than Bishop Alexander in making an exposition for the 
English reader, without repeating too fully the details of 
exegesis included in his previous work. Of course, the 
theory of interpretation in this volume accords with the 
views already advocated by Professor Milligan. He 
rejects alike the “ preterist,” “futurist,” and “continu- 
ously historical” methods of explaining the apocalyptic 
symbols. The theory accepted and applied throughout 
is usually termed “ethical and spiritual.” It finds 
great principles symbolized in the book, not consecutive 
prophecies, Admitting a special reference to the times 
Bf the Apostle John, it claims that there is an applica- 
tion for every age. This view is less fascinating than 
those which enable the expositor to fix thefulfilments of 
specific prophecies, or revel in the suggestions derived 
from the symbols. The “millenium” is regarded as 
expressing “no period of time” (p. 387), but as embody- 
$x | ing “the idea of completeness or perfection.” 

It is, of course, impossible to trace the further applica- 
tion of this method. Professor Milligan bases his views 





treatment in this volume is sufficiently expository, and 
yet neither pedantic nor fanciful, The author divides 
his work into eighteen chapters, and the titles give a 
clear idea of his analysis of the Apocalypse. He closes 
with the hint that this method of interpreting the book 
must finally be accepted, or ite inspiration denied. Cer- 
tainly the weary history of the apocalyptic exegesis gives 
some ground for this alternative. For this reason it 
could be wished that Professor Milligan, even at the 
risk of repeating part of his Baird lectures, had inserted 
in this volume a brief statement of the principles of in- 
terpretation he has upheld and here applied. Very 
many will differ with him, no doubt; but few popular 
expositions of this difficult book equal that of Pro- 
fessor Milligan in clearness, candor, common sense, and 
devoutness, 

All the volumes preserve the same general appearance 
as those previously issued. 


ded. 


In one respect, the condition of American politics is 
more satisfactory than for many years. The people now 
study principlesof national policy as regards the tariff, edu- 
cation, internal improvements, military and naval arma- 
ments, pensions, etc., instead of making politics a mere 
matter of prejudices and personalities. Even the most 
careless or ignorant voter is likely to get some economic, 
historic, or civic instruction from the discussions of 
Congress, or the newspapers, or the campaign platform. 
Thus the prominence of the Bizir bill, during the past 
few years, has naturally called attention to the condition 
of the public schools and higher institutions of the 
Southern States, and also to the whole question of per- 
missible or advisable national aid to education. In an 
entirely impartial and helpful way, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has sought to give genera) information on this 
important theme, in its latest Circular of Information 
(No. 1 of 1890), which is devoted to The History of Federal 
and State Aid to Higher Education. It compiler, Pro- 
fessor F. W. Blackmar of the University of Kansas, has 
diligently prepared a clear and comprehensive account 
of what has been done in this matter by the national and 
state governments, so that his stout pamphlet, though not 
perfect, is the most convenient and the fullest reference 
work on the subject. One gleam of unfamiliar and un- 
intentional humor brightens its serious pages, namely, 
the account of the “Catholepistemiad, or University 
Michigania,” established (on paper) by the territorial 
government in 1816,—with “thirteen didaxum or pro- 
fessorships” of “‘anthropoglossica,” “ mathematica,” 
“ physiognostica,” and so on. (96 inches, paper, pp. 
848. Washington: Government Printing Office.) 








That critic of Mr. Hannis Taylor's new work, The 
Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, who 
thought it an English book, could not have read very 
far in the stately volumre, for the author's preface shows 
that one of the Southern States of this country is entitled 
to the local credit of his laborious researches. The 
present issue is the first of two proposed volumes, the 
scheme of which includes the government of the United 
States as well as that of England. Material for Mr. 
Taylor’s studies is abundant, not only in the works of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Freeman, Stubbs, Green, Gardiner, 
Hallam, May, Maine, Taswell-Langmead, and Gneist, 
but also in various recent volumes of verbatim reprints 
of important documents in the evolution of English con- 
stitutional history. Indeed, there is scarcely any other 
field of historic investigation in which the past twenty 
years of English scholarship have shown more industry, 
or produced more useful results. Mr. Taylor’s task, 
since he has worked at a distance from the great collec- 
tions of sources in the British Museam, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, and various cathedral libraries, has naturally been 
one of collation rather than of original investigation. 
The earlier chapters of his voluminous record are the 
freshest and most serviceable. The chief merits of his 
work are its clearness of style and its excellence of 
topical arrangement throughout,—qualities which com- 
mend it to political students and the more serious of 
general readers, (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xxxix, 616, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.50.) 

In nothing, probably, has American progress been 
more noteworthy, within the past twenty years, than in 
domestic art and architecture. Having passed, in our 
houses and public buildings, through various log-hut, 
“ colonial,” pseudo-Greek, aad mansard-roof periods, we 
reached, about the Centennial year, a combined “ Queen 
Anne” and Eastlake influence, which, at its worst, was 
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‘are, with other countries, coming to see 
‘that, in the arts of building, furnishing, 
‘and adornment, the relation is close and 
essential between use and beauty, and be- 
tween material and its treatment.’ This 
“relation is that which is most apparent in 
_one of the largest and best illustrated works 
of the sort, Examples of American Domestic 
Architecture, by John Calvin Stevens and 
' Albert Winslow Cobb, architects of Port- 
Yand, Maine. Those who have seen any 
of the cottages built by Mr. Stevens along 
the Maine coast, have recognized at once 
his artistic ability and his ready percep- 
tion of the fact that the “genius of the 
place” must dominate the design for any 
structure. The text and pictures in this 
‘handsome book.are a pleasant indica- 
tion, too, that good architecture is by no 
means incompatible with a modest out- 
ley. (14X10 inches, cloth, pp. 40, plates 
lix. New York: William T, Comstock. 
» Price, $10.00.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the ctroulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
vegular edition this week for subsoribers is 
146,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
~ the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
, »4ng rateis $1.00 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
_ an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
« Of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
“gue for a year, or a'undform amount of space 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
, to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
* quch a position im the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as tt will not conflict with 
_ earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
‘the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
« theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
er Am, 


» Por malaria use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. E. G. Davies, DeSmet; Dak., says: “I 
have used it in slow convalescence and preven- 

_ tion from malarial diseases, where the drink- 

, ing water was bad; I believe it {© be bene- 
ficial in preventing summer complaints; also 
one of the best agents we have to rectify the 

~ bad effects of the drinking water.” 











. Deserving of confidence.—There is no ar- 
ticle which so richiy deserves the entire confi- 
dence of the community as Brown’s Bronchial 
‘Troches. Those suffezing from Asthmatic 
and Bronchial Diseases, Coughs, and Colds 
“should try them. They are universally con- 
’ sidered superior to all other articles used for 
-gimilar purposes. The late Rev. Henry 
_ Ward Beecher said of them: “I have never 
hanged my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better of that which I 
‘began by thinking well of. I have also com- 
-mended them to friends, and they have 
\ proved sxtomely serviceable.” 
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"In Dress and Material 
we have the Best and most 
f, practical matter to be found, 
Pit the very latest news in fashions, 
ss published with illustrations, exc/u- 
sively in Tue Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL. Practical home dress-making tells how to have 
the latest fashions at the smallest cost. 




















We employ experienced editors for this special 
work, and have exclusive facilities for the earliest in- 
SVformation of anything new or desirable. We main- 
tain special correspondents in London and Paris, and 
control the best designers and artists obtainable. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


BY 


e H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 








SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





A distinctive featnre of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. The selection has been carefully made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series. Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no wérd of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 
collection of essays will speak for itself. 

1. Ourselves and Others. 

2. Aspirations and Influences. 

3. Seeing and Being. 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Charaeter-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty.Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound,in cloth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, | THE ILLUSTRATOR 92.S05>4¥-ScHooL 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, | Zrevy Wop. Amz ¢ A Grory hither 


Til BROADWAY, 60 cents per year 
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with Linh Eo verses or texts,and ap 

maahens on het tr t. 60 

remertelt Lar erings Dastee 


drawings 75 
4to. A set of beguti- 





1,00 
‘pu dierw atest madi bie iaaee tone 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West 23d Street, Now York. 


A Pointer for Teachers. ' 


Send your address and number of Schol-’ 
ars in your class, ek + for 
cance a 

un 00!) 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 


|THE BIBLE STUDENTS CYCLOPEDIA 




















Very 


} Helpful. era men ee, a 





" SUNDAY- SCHOOL CARDS.” 


Send for of eigne GOODEN ovat 
Cards. for oor and el ENOUG 
& WOGLOM CO., 122 — n Btrest, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS TAKE N 
Our Little Mite Churches collect the 1} mone 
Address, 8k1DMORE & Co., 8 John Street, New York, 


Niner. 


Cael 
Fa tneaeial 
A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the ye three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers*can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 
wn the expectation 5s Bax many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 











Tue STYLes. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stam 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
ditional. 


Two or more. 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
‘ Singleons, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for maili iling. 
Two or more, Reece aah, BOR, 16 melee, 
10 cents each additional. 


The fiexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, heen. oes Pa. 
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tee ea ee ee 4.0 Welt Shoe. 85 00 or 
STAMMERING. —|®3,50 "ive : — 

pepe: $1.75 - wsses 

R cntanes 4° eee Centre, Mass. $9. 50 cur Extra — . : 
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BOSE &T., New York. 


MANUAL. SFORM BOOK. 


HILL'S Maun eee. 


ices, ask 
any b book ok agent, or eK, ANS & * 08 State 
Wanted, lady and can- 
vasners ‘for anual and Parallel Bibles. 











Silks and Dress Goods. 


Visitors te our new Salesrooms, in the 
basement, will find this week great addi- 
tions in important lines of reliable Silks 
and Dress Goods, 

., The same range of low prices will be 
maintained as have prevailed since the 
inauguration of the sale. 


dames McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and ilth Street, 
‘ New York. 





ANEW SPRING GOODS 


oy oe —-s all of the world. Samples 
: 4 Ld 4 app 
Buyers bong ca served as well by mail as though 
they were in the store. 


A POSTAL CARD 
EL ‘L DO iT, 
address, 


ronan in business, our immense store of five floors, 
each 100X175 feet, ‘and our established in ty, is the 
guarantee that your orders will be promptly and hon- 
estly filled from one 3 the following departments: 
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ress Goods, Ca Gents’ Gots, 
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ons, are, 2008, 
ery, Embroideri 
Upbolstery jo Goods, 
ines. Hocking 
Trimm 

osiery, Handkershlets, 
tt apens Kid Gloves, 
Suits and Cloaks, Linens, oa. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


ROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





BLACK. K BTOCKINos. 


ie. 








FASHION 
s CATALOQUE 


KOCH & CO 

trom Kew York. You save 

ive, and 20th St, Mew York. 
O’NEILLS 


ereecetiette Steen: 
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Ww L. DOUGLAS 5 $38 SHOE 


And other Specialties 
For GENTLEMEN, LADIES and BOYS, 
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FARRAND & VOTE Y 


mJ RGAN S, 


i MIC KF. 


CORNISH Grens testament oe, eT hes 
ORGANS "Ease... 
SYMPHONION. 


Swiss Music Boxes, latest invention. No eylinder, 
but steel plates whereby thousands of Caren caf be 

layed on 7 instrument. ae mat Boston, Maen free. 
Fred. I. Sander, Importer, 102 High 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO C cl 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


FREE $273 $0". 
Pg gos oy FS Wuaoke and jinen 
men 


‘yu 
Coinmita ees 


U.S.A 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 1890 (Sn rapes 
“Ene BEST SEEDS! induding MEW VEGETABLES snd ¥ = 
ones W.ATLEE BURPEE .& CO., Philadel “Pa® 
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Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. { 


H, W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
, HL W. Johns’ Abestos 


FOR LADIES’. ant AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 


PATENTS. *c 22.5% rranx wiuier's CROWN DRESSING, 
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and adornment, the relation is close and 
essential between use and beauty, and be- 
‘tween material and its treatment, This 
‘relation is that which is most apparent in 
one of the largest and best illustrated works 
of the sort, Examples of American Domestic 
Architecture, by John Calvin Stevens and 
‘Albert Winslow Cobb, architects of Port- 
‘and, Maine. Those who have seen any 
of the cottages built by Mr. Stevens along 
the Maine coast, have recognized at once 
his artistic ability and his ready percep- 
tion of the fact that the “genius of the 
place” must dominate the design for any 
structure. The text and pictures in this 
‘ handsome book.are a pleasant indica- 
tion, too, that good architecture is by no 
‘means incompatible with a. modest out- 
lay. (14X10 inches, cloth, pp. 40, plates 
lix. New York: William T, Comstock. 
» Price, $10.00.) 


> BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


’ correct statement of the circulation of The 
School Times ia given each week. The 
Tester edition this week for subscribers is 
146,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
~~ the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver. 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
= @f space (not less than three inches) in each ix 
' “gue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
“ weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
, to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
" guch @ position im the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not confict with 
ical cncih cehes caoretean naneatsh 
‘the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
< theadvertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
- conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
Re rager rete. 


, or malaria use Horsford’s Acta Phosphate. 
Dr. E. G. Davies, DeSmet, Dak., says: “I 
have used it in slow convalescence and preven- 
_ tion from malarial diseases, where the drink- 
‘ing water was bad; I believe it to be bene- 
. ficial in preventing summer complaints ; also 
one of the best agents we have to rectify the 

- bad effects of the drinking water.” 








. Deserving of confidence.—There is no ar- 
_ ticle which so richly deserves the entire confi- 
dence of the community as Brown’s Bronchial 
*Troches. Those suffering from Asthmatic 
and Bronchial Diseases, Coughs, and Colds 
“should try them. They are universally con- 
\ sidered superior to all other articles used for 
“similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher said of them: “I have never 
hanged my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better of that which I 
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) LIst ERs, 18 and 20 
_ PUBLISH | Cost $90 for a ae ies pape Be 
YOUR OWN | 2.000 homes. 24 columns, 194 inches. 
Local items and advertisements to 
CHURCH | pay cost. Address, “ Associates 
PAPER. Press of Reforms,” 74 East 
0th Street, New York City. 


Send 21 
utshell! ° A, ~- fA t 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
Pd lng his Et PCR RCRA UPP, Tuston, Pe. Phila. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th St N.Y. 











7, ¥. CROWELL @ CO..12 Astor Pince, N.Y. 
~ Give yourselves nowanhd then. It will do 


‘ How? By bevtes « book, or sub- 
Bete paws fend fo b. Lottirop Oo. 
Magazines. 
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Gi & y oe In Dress and Material 
©, practical matter to be found, 
. AS cil | i| the very latest news in’ fashions, 
ve . ‘ \ 
h, sively in Tue Lapres’ Home Jour-f 
Nat. Practical home dress-making tells how to have 


we have the Best and most 
Wa re lf ; A 
published with illustrations, exc/u-F 
“the latest fashions at the smallest cost. 


We employ experienced editors for this special 
work, and have exclusive facilities for the earliest in- 
S\formation of anything new or desirable. We main- 

{tain special correspondents in London and Paris, and 
control the best designers and artists obtainable. 





Wa As an experiment, and to introduce the JournaL 
into your family, it is offered on trial from now 
to July 1st, 1890, on receipt of only 25 cts. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


BY 


: H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 








SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





A distinctive featnre of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct ; dealing with fundamental 
rent | Principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
phiiosophical”~ | form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. The selection has been carefully made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no wérd of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 
collection of essays will speak for itself. 

1, Ourselves and Others. 

2. Aspirations and Influences. 

3. Seeing and Being. 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty.Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound,in cloth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 





r 
5. Character-Shaping and Chsrasier-Showing. 


E P. OUTTON & 2 00. s 
isn BLES FOR EASTER, 


“ They are souvenirs that everybody will 
Jind genuine delight in giving or receiving.” 
’” Heads. (After Sir, Joshua, Rey- 
Aint and and typo; ted with itn ribbon. Ree diferent 
kinds, 0. 
A Cross of Daisies. Small 4to book shape. 


Cover in color and gold. Twelve pages mono- 
tint and type epebennten 


A Lent Lil Shape of calla-lil, ht pages. 
color anh pe... pe y. Eig 


Easter Morn. Small 4to book shape. Twelve 
pages color and type 


Easter Wings. (Shapeofdove.) Eight pages 
color and type. 


An Easter yy ast Ten pages color and 




















Me kek Se 


Me is Risem,. Ten pages color and type.... 
BS gy be Culidrense Easter.”’ 
beautifal souvenir for the inte ons. oO 
sl poem, ill 


Ri Shas 

Samrise. An oblong booklet, Twelve pages 

color, monotint, and type. 

The Little Maid. An original poem. By 
Mrs. EmIty HUNTINGTON Siitise. Small 4to. 

Twelve pages. Illustrated in colors. 

Easter Dawn. On Twenty pages color 


Pome 
set of four little 
“eee ny ens Each 


molegibeus in goal aitver, es mand nett. 4 

— with very tragedy yen ad 
Fe aarp Bactoer ny 4to. A setof beauti- 
Sy 


Fourteen pages 1,00 
Suk cues adteoteliak embuliekes denon tain 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


“5g 
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A Pointer for Teachers.’ 


Seay your rts ands copy fora 
ars in your class, and a “of the 
schola? will be sent we © the 
only Sunday School hi at printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special rane. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 


Very |THE BIBLE STUDENT'S CYCLOPEDLA 


Hel erate maar oe, a 


“ SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARDS.” 
es ee = GOODEROUGH 
S woaLom CO. 1m logan eign, G00 

SUND AX- SCHOOLS T TAKE NOTICE. 
Our Little Mite Churches coll 
Address, Skr1pMORE & Co., So Jenn Sect New y York. 


Winder. 


_ 
rea 
A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the ~ three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The rs‘can be placed in the 
binder week by week. e volume is 
not cramped at ” the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 
With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 























Tue STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stam 
Sin: > ta 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


addi 
Two or more. 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Madincee, 50 cents, and 10 oyu qtaitionst 
eve or mere,ss con cnet, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walaut 








Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
i a in con- 
gk setae 





THE WLUSTRATOR 5.con24%, Suocn 
Editor. P.iE=- 


60 cents per year. 


Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


711 BROADWAY, KEW YoRK. 
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~ prevents baldness and gray hair, and 
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| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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[Vol. XXXIL, No. 12. 














PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF seem 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM! TIMES is weekly 
at the following rates. for either new subscrib- 
ers. These include postage: 


one COPY, one year, $1.50 
e copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fonts, , $1.00 8 year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Chet or an ons of maa copie or of scholars, 
wit applies th fs may be de- 
sired, at th é follow lowing a Yearly al ub rates 
For any number Soape thee ees mailed 
to individual addr KL He 
For five or more = ina 
SO centseach. A package thus se 


printed ‘on a only, and no names can 


the se papers, 
on Ss aciab be ordered sent 
to ind 1,00 each, and yine 
Senta: one Taare cents each, when so de- 
tno Sel'lase tea Be copies one thus 


addresses at 
Benches sta im souls all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a not the teachers of a 
their ‘aall matter from one and 
Seors n the same school 
the papers will be sent acco’ 


FREE COPIES. O-e free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for were ten copies paid for in a club of either 
The free copies for clubs cannot 








well sent separately, but will be uded in the 
y be made at any time to a club—such 
re at the same time 


adaitig tional eqbeceiptions to ex 
pe the pro club as originally o: 
rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 


oly are 0 Yo + @ portion of the 
ear, subscribe beat rates for such oh & length of 
e as the papers 
Su bers asking to have Ne of a paper 


paneed shou be careful to yg by? +4 
Me which t they wish it sent, but also 
which it has been Some. all addresses should include 


county and s 
If aclub abecription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscri 

such n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the aned. he a for es the place of the one 


ear by 
r yl not be oy Me i nd 
the a ent for, unless pecial Tee 
raclub with eee be Pe discontinued at 


Renewals should 
Expiration of "tn 


es of any one issue of the r to en- 
senoRg coples of any g school to « ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include en 

One copy, one year, bil 
‘Two or more conte’ one year, 6 shillings. each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or nrore copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they w’ will be 
janwe A either singly to the individual addresses, or An a 
oy yt to one — ater whichever may be preferred 

@ subse 

vor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

A be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
rs. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. OF Box 1550. 
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IR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin. cf children and infants, and 
greventiag minor blemishes and inherited skin 
jiseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
TOILET Soap is et prepared. superior to every 

other skin soap yet —— 
res of the skin, 


wnt eee ang) invigorates 
vity to the on glands and tubes, 
prmed futnishis an outlet for unwaceeapene pater, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads’ 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter wencearen’, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drvue aND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

4° Send for “ How to Beautify ‘the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pp prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap. 


pay fr 
, * Tricopherous 
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‘eg HAIR & SKIN 


% Anelegant dressing, 

‘FZ | Te exquisitely perfumed, 

‘Raed, Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scal 
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the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & ©0., New York. 
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Beware 


Have You? Many Millions Have 
accepted James Pyle’s invitation to 


is wonderful discovery, Pyl’'s 
Pearline; for easy washing and clean- 


lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have 
accepted very often. That’s the way 
with Pearline. The wise woman who 
investigates, tries it; the woman who 
tries it continues to use it. A ay 
increasing sale proves it. The trut 
is, there’s nothing so acceptable as 
Pearline. Once accept its h 

you'll decline the imitations—they 


cleans house, It saves labor and it 
saves wear. It hurts nothing, but it’s 
suited to everything. Try it when it 
suits you, for it will suit you when you try it. 


Peddlers and some unscru 

as good as”’ or ‘‘the same as 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thine—send it back, 175 JA 


You couldn’t count them in a 


elp, and 


help you. It washes clothes or 


AE oe 


sends you some- 
ES PYLE, New York. 











SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


OY YOU KNOW IT ? 


SHEsrens HY POPHOSPHITE. 01 oF. LIME 














pe! . x Bite su the s with Oxidizable Phos- 
the d aon i ~ isthe proximate cause 
of Consam ._ 
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THE ON 


Perfect Substitute for Mother’ ‘s Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
wm CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 


A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inal) wasting diseases. 

WO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 
for “7 Care and ingot 
SEND pcr ald Coes ca 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., “BosTon. Mase 





For Consumption, Co Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, 


— 
and Scrofulo 


aus Humors. 
je ascream. Itcanbe taken with 
licate persons and children, who, after 
fond of it. It assimilates with the 
flesh and re tom builds up the 
to mind d and y, 
,—in fact, rejuve 


BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 
oF Coa liver or to all other 
tone 9 liver ' ‘on it i ie hes many imi 
reaults follow wom 
yy 4 ae and 


Mass. tuotured only by ‘Dr. A.B. 43. 


hs, 
asting 


Boston, 


VanHouten'sGoco 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
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A Perfect Art ‘Album, containing 
twent, ~~ Ln Pheto- 


ton recs of hy ay 
56. | comes camry ponent on receipt y 


WE MAIL | FREE genie 


a Ew. HOYT ‘Taco. >. Lowell, Mase. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


eR z 
THE WORK OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE, 


(Editorial in Our Bible Teacher.) ' 


The International Lesson Committee is 

nearing the end of its work on the third 

seven years’ course of study. Its final ses- 

sion will be held in the city of Pittsburgh, » 
next June, just before the assembling of 

the national Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, the same city. The third com- . 
mittee will then lay before the convention ~- 
the final report of its work, and the fourth 
committee will be appointed. The com- 
mittee will find cause for much gratification 

in the fact that the policy it has pursued, 

and the course of lessons it has presented 

to the Sunday-schools, have met with great 
favor, the almost unanimous approval of 

the Christian and Sunday-school world | 
having been accorded to its work.... 
No human plan or scheme, or system of 

doctrine, or creed, affecting hundreds of 

thousands, and even millions, was ever yet 

adopted without sharp dissent and opposi- 
tion, and the Lesson Committee should not 

be expected to perform a feat that no body 

or council of men has ever yet succeeded in 
accomplishing. Even the doctrine of the 

“papal infallibility” propagated by an 
“infallible” papal council, was met with 

in the debates by the most obstinate oppo- 

sition, and finally passed, we are told, by 

a majority of only a few votes. ... 

The objections to the course adopted by i 
the committee have come mainly from 
persons who had distinctive themes, some- 
times amounting to hobbies, which they 
wished to have emphasized in the course. 
Some have desired such special prominence 
to be given to missions, to temperance, to 
Sabbath observance. Others have asked 
for such consideration to favorite Bible 
doctrines. Others, still, have desired en- 
tire courses, running the longer or shorter 
periods of time, along special lines of 
thought. Memorials and petitions in great 
number have found their way to the atten- 
tion of the Lesson Committee, the most 
marked fact connected with the whole mat- 
ter being the wide divergence and radical 
disagreements between the memorialists. 

The committee, while giving respectful 
attention to every petitioner, has not yet 
seen it possible to adopt any of the dif- 
ferent methods so offered without dis- 
appointing as large a umber as have been 
disappointed. It is most evident that where 
such a number of different views are fuund 
among 80 many thousands of independent 
thinkers, somebody must fail to be grati- 
fied, or the grand thought of universal 
unity must itself be sacrificed and cast 
away. But when it is remembered that 
the entire number of the discontented is 
but an almost infinitesimal fraction of the 
many millions who use the International 
lessons, who will have the hardihood to 
say that this shall be done? 

The plan of the Lesson Committee 
hitherto has been, not to lay down specific 
courses of Scripture doctrine, or duty, or 
history, but to present the Bible as a book, 
and to guide the studies. of the schools 
through as lasge a part of it as may be 
possible in periods of seven years. In any 
conceivable course much Scripture fnust 
be omitted, but it is believed that by the 
plan adopted a better acquaintance has 
been formed by teachers and scholars with 
what God has said in the Bible, through 
its various portions, than would be possi- 
ble upon any other plan. The committee 
has not felt itself warranted in laying out 
courses of doctrine, or special courses of 
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tenets, either when such tenets appear in 


the lessons in the course, or by special 


catechetical or other methods such as they 
may choose to adopt. The committee to 
be appointed next June will, unless defi- 
nitely instructed by the convention, de- 
termine whether it will be wise to con- 
tinue upon the plan of the. past, or to 
adopt some different method. 

Among the requests that have been 
somewhat emphasized, is one for a partial 
recognition of the church calendar, so far 
as to present appropriate lessons for Christ- 
mas, for the Passover feast, and for Pente- 
cost. It has long been our personal prac- 
tice to present a special lesson for the 


“Christmas festival: And we think alto- 


gether favorably of such provision being 


definitely made by the Lesson Committee. 


It would certainly be a most fitting thing 
that, at the Easter festival, when the ser- 


‘vice in the churches, the sermons, and the 


song service, all tend to give prominence 
to the great facts of Ohrist’s death and 
resurrection, the children of the Sunday- 
schools should have their attention di- 


“ected, by means of the lessons, to the 


same important truths. This also may be 
said, though not with quite the same em- 
phasis, because the prominent facts are 
fewer, of Ascension day and the*pente- 
costal period. -.In the course as now given, 
the lessons presenting these facts are fre- 
quently far out of proper time. Up to the 
present, the majority of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, devout, sincere, and learned men, 
have not thought it best to depart from 
the uniform principle of treating these 
and all other themes as they fall in course. 

We may add that the past decisions of 
the committee on the various schemes of- 
fered, and on the policy adopted, are worthy 
of the highest consideration, whether uni- 
formly approved or not. Some religious 
journals have been to sneer at 


"theit work, as if the commifteé consisted 


of persons without experience, and incapa- 
ble of forming wise judgments. On the 
contrary, the committee embraces men of 
the highest eminence in learning and per- 
sonal distinction, whose achievements in 
biblical research, in literature, in the pul- 
pit, and in other callings, entitle them to 
the respect of all candid people. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An ehormous number! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
’ Organ has had such a sale. 

‘We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask, some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“If the keys in those 200,000 
Organs were scattered in a- field, 
and a boy were hired to pick them 
up at one cent for ten, he would 
make $122,000 for this job.” 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 
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These Corsets fit every variety 
of figure,—thin, medium, stout, 
long waists and short waists. 

They are boned with Coraline, 
which is the only material used 
for Corsets that can be guaran<« 
teed not to wrinkle nor break. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





** Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“ Wear it a year ; and, if a 
bore is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


Ca10a@0 Constr Co., Chicago and New York, 
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CORSET WAISTS. 
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Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere, | 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


ARSHALL FIELD @ Co., CHicaao, 
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Dr. Warwer’s OFLEBRATED Cora- 
Lim~z Oonsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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The Scholar’ s Magazine. 


This little how per of thirty-two pages, issued seragy. Pad uite unlike any other 
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The Mission of the Arbutuzs..... eon By Sarah T. Dodge. 
—- AccOUNt OF Haster....0005 200200000 s00000 ceroseees sosevsnes sense 7: Hi on . 
PD GND -ctetotiehateninincapass tpidvevcincdysodescorennssediip gpeusicagocins ow. 
how Tamer Tingle Remembered.............c000+ ssereses ssseee sarees By William Norris Burr. 
MAI, iste pustiebhiiibicertsesi haseve necces edonoe consboasenahpooot ¢seveeey Mary Johnson Brown. 
The Rule in the School. 
And The International Sunday-school Lessons for April. 





A good many schools began the use of The Scholar's Magazine with the Jan poems. 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, th, if desired, 
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thems sent on request. Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. " 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. , 
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EASTER CHIMES. A New Easter Annual. our thousands of books and millions of 
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